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This study is the product of two concerns that had a happy convergence. 
For many years, I have been concerned with the existence of gender ine- 
qualities in society and with understanding the limits and potential of edu- 
cation in helping to improve the condition of women. Thus, I have had a long- 
standing interest in identifying ways to make the educational system serve 
the needs of women. I was fortunate to encounter Elinor Barber, then Di- 
rector of Research at the Institute of International Education (HE), who con- 
fronted me with two specific queries: why do so very few women study cer- 
tain disciplines at the university level, and what are the processes that char- 
acterize the academic choices made by international women students? 
Working in an organization that coordinates study by international students 
in this country, she wanted information that could be used for some practical 
applications. Her concern for the policy implications of student decisions 
was a source of inspiration to me and prompted me to examine a field I had 
not considered before — that of higher education. Dr. Barber's insights, 
challenging questions, and persistent humor have been helpful at all stages 
of this study, and it is with gratitude that I acknowledge them. 

I benefited from the comments to the study made by Drs. Eleanor Singer 
(Columbia University), Beatriz Schmukler (FLACSO, Argentina), Gerald Fry 
(University of Oregon), and Amaury Nora (University of Illinois, Chicago). 
At the University of Southern California, I was fortunate to have the re- 
search support of several capable and enthusiastic students: Patricia 
Poppe, EunSook Hong, and Betty Roy contributed in different ways to the 
realization of this study. These research assistants performed numerous 
tasks: some, like the application of soft-modeling techniques, demanded in- 
genuity; and others, like the monotonous tasks of mailing and coding ques- 
tionnaires, required patience and alertness. I am particularly grateful to 
Patricia for her assistance in field testing the questionnaire during the sum- 
mer of 1 988 and for helping me classify the various fields according to their 
degree of conventionality. Eun-Sook was of great assistance in getting the 
software program for the LVPLS model to run smoothly in my microcom- 
puter. Her assistance at times when my little machine refused to understand 
my awkward requests was invaluable. My thanks also to Sidi Abdullah, 
Shadidi Sia-Maat, Gaspard Bigumanshaka, and Raj Singh, doctoral stu- 
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dents in the Division of Policy and Administration, who gave me hours of 
intense labor during various phases of the investigation. 



I would like to express my gratitude to the directors and related personnel 
at the various international centers in the universities participating in this 
study: Ohio State University, the University of Minnesota, the University of 
Georgia, Stanford University, Columbia University, the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Cruz, Michigan State University, the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin, the University of Wisconsin at Madison, and the University of Southern 
California. Without their generous assistance in a'lowing me access to in- 
ternational students in their respective universities, this study would not 
have been possible. I thank with deep gratitude the international graduate 
and undergraduate students v^ho replied to the research questionnaire. 

Last, but certainly not least, I wish to acknowledge the financial support of 
the Ford Foundation for the conduct of this study. I also wish to thank HE, 
which, through the person of Dr. Barber, agreed to administer the grant and 
publish the results. 
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Compared with their mothers, women today have a much greater chance 
not only of completing their baccalaureate but also of attaining an advanced 
degree. This progress in the participation of women in higher education has 
occurred in both developed and developing nations. 

A further positive development 'n contemporary society is the increased ac- 
cess of women to new fields of study at the university level. This growth is 
of significant importance because it is anticipated that with new knowledge 
and skills, women will be able to attain positions and rewards based on their 
personal attributes rather than on ascribed characteristics. Higher educa- 
tion is of critical importance for women, because, even in an imperfect 
world* it facilitates access to positions of authority and leadership. Evidence 
from diverse cultural contexts indicates that education remains one of the 
most accessible means of social mobility: possessing a professional de- 
gree enables women to compete actively in the labor force and thus gain 
a significant measure of economic autonomy (for a recent synthesis of such 
findings, see Campbell and Laughlin, 1987). 

To achieve positions of leadership and responsibility, women need not only 
to attain higher education, but to enter fields that have prestige in society 
and permit the introduction of new modes of thinking and new technologies. 
Therefore, it would seem that if social changes are shaped by people in key 
political and intellectual positions, the presence of women in those positions 
may contribute to policies that are sensitive to questions of gender equity 
and other forms of social justice. Women, unfortunately, still concentrate in 
what are known as Iraditionar or "conventionaf fields for women. Despite 
important inroads in the last decade, women are still underrepresented in 
managerial, scientific, and technological fields, all of them critical areas giv- 
en the increasing role of science and technology in the rapidly changing 
work environment of the 21st century. 

Due to various and mutually supportive mechanisms, women are guided 
and eventually choose themselves to move into fields that are sanctioned 
by society as being "proper" for their gender. What is considered an appro- 
priate occupation only for women or only for men varies somewhat from 
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country to country, but men's professional occupations are almost always 
more prestigious than those of women. When definitions of "gender appro- 
priate" occupations persist for many years, certain occupations become 
designated as traditionally male or female, and the few women who venture 
into prestigious traditionally male disciplines are seen as going counter to 
social norms. 

The clustering of women in a limited number of professions preempts the 
possibility of change in the definition of those fields because the dominant 
perspective of such fields, which is essentially a male perspective, will re- 
main untouched. This perspective not only defines disciplines in narrow and 
often erroneous ways but also tends to attract into these fields minds that 
subscribe to those particular ways of understanding the world. In other 
words, male-defined disciplines produce the not surprising effect of appeal- 
ing more to men than to women, thus reproducing the gender segregated 
nature of the disciplines. 

The clustering of women in a few professions also eliminates women from 
positions of importance, in which they could be making decisions to alter 
the way technology and science is designed and applied. Having women 
in technological and scientific careers would not be simply a matter of better 
gender representation. It would be primarily a matter of giving women ac- 
cess to positions where decisions affecting critical social and economic out- 
comes originate. So the importance of women in scientific and technolog- 
ical positions is not cast merely in terms of prestigious positions, because 
to do so would be to endorse the arbitrary distinction of science as more 
valuable than other fields when in fact such a distinction has been used to 
"maintain existing class and gender relations in society" (Elliot! and Powell, 
1987). We have the expectation that the presence of women in science and 
technology will help redefine these fields by bringing to light perspectives 
and experiences heretofore ignored. 

With the increased participation of the population in university studies, there 
has been a growth in the proportion of students from developing countries 
seeking education abroad. Data from a set of 1 3 countries indicate that the 
number of people who studied abroad in 1975 was 2.89 times that of 1969 
and that in the short period of time between 1973 and 1975 it doubled. 
These statistics are surprising because they include several countries that 
are implementing special plans to develop their own higher education sys- 
tems (Reiffers et al., 1982). The United States is a frequent choice for over- 
seas study. The Institute of International Education (1989) reported a total 
of 366,350 international students in the United States for the 1988-89 ac- 
ademic year. 

For individuals from developing countries who aspire to important positions 
xii 
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in their fields, study abroad — particularly in the United States — is an ef- 
fective investment. Study in U.S. universities is highly prestigious; hence, 
students who come to study here constitute a pool from which potential 
leaders will emerge. Although predictions of how many will become leaders 
are hazardous, one estimate holds that "one-third to one-half of the world's 
top positions in politics, business, education, and the military will be filled 
in the next 25 years by foreign students attending colleges and universities 
in the United States" (Lau, cited in Rentz, 1987. p. 10). 

International students act as cultural carriers. They not only bring elements 
of their own cultural background to this country but, more importantly, they 
also carry back to their countries of origin cultural elemcrts from their hosts. 
Therefore, these students represent a vital human resource that must be 
fully prepared to undertake scientific and technical tasks as well as the more 
difficult challenges of improving their countries' social order. 

If we are trying to promote changes in the conditions of women in society, 
particularly of women in developing countries — where often the degree 
of gender oppression is more evident and stronger — it becomes important 
to gain an understanding of how international students make their career 
choices and, especially, how female students select nonconventional fields 
of study, fields which are subject to considerable social gatekeeping. It 
would also be pertinent to understand whether the women who go into 
nonconventional fields have gender attitudes and professional aspirations 
that differentiate them from women in conventional fields of study and, if 
so, how they differ. Finally, it would be useful to illuminate the university ex- 
perience these graduate women undergo as they pursue nonconventional 
fields of study If the university experience gives them further awareness 
of gender relations and significant professional involvement, then these stu- 
dents may go on to become committed, and socially aware professionals. 
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I. 

TIM UVlG If 

HeM Setactim 

Why do individuals select a given field of study? Why do most students 
choose to study fields that are very traditional for their gender while only 
few others adopt fields — and thus future occupations — that are consid- 
ered highly nonconventional for their gender by most social standards? 

There is a remarkable degree of stability in field selection by women and 
men. Despite the awareness and knowledge about gender disparities 
brought about by the feminist movement in the 70s and the subsequent ere* 
ation of women's studies programs on numerous U.S. campuses, there is 
a strong tendency to maintain the current social definitions of what are ap- 
propriate disciplines and jobs for men and women. In a study of 100,000 
high school seniors. Schoenmaker recently found tJ^at *1he young men and 
women actually making an atypical choice* accounted for less than 5% of 
the total sample' (1 988, p. 95). Schoenmaker, who defined as atypical those 
career choices which attracted less than 30 percent of individuals from a 
given sex, found that females making such atypical choices outperformed 
males in SAT scores by 1 00.31 points, particularly in math — a finding that 
suggests that women must be extremely competent to be able to enter 
nonconventional careers. 

The selection of field by students will obviously determine the occupational 
positions these individuals will assume as they join the labor force. It is in 
the differential skilling and training by sex that a critical linkage takes places 
between the educational system and the labor market. As Conneil states: 

Through such mechanisms the sexual division of labour is trans- 
formed into an apparently technical division of labour, resistant 
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to the more obvious antidiscrimination strategies. Where men 
are usually better prepared or trained than women for a given 
job, choosing "the best applicant'' will normally mean choosing 
a man. (1987, p. 100) 

Occupational choices by women have been the object of many studies in 
the last two decades. Variables thus far examined include: (1 ) background 
factors such as parental attitudes and occupations, role model influence, 
educational and academic success, particularly coursework in math and 
science, parental encouragement, and work experience; (2) personality 
factors such as self-efficacy and self-esteem; and (3) situational factors 
such as sex-appropriate occupational stereotypes, adult marital and paren- 
tal status, and societal sex-role stereotypes (see Fassinger, 1985, for a de- 
tailed identification of the studies focusing on these variables). Most of 
these studies have examined isolated variables; one exception to this pat- 
tern is the study by Fassinger (1985), who proposed a causal model inte- 
grating various forces. Her model centered on the explanation of women s 
career choice, which was measured in terms of traditionality and prestige. 

A number of theoretical explanations of occupational choices by women ex- 
ist. Human capital theories trace differential occupational selection to dif- 
ferential training. These theories, based on the assumption of individual 
choice, assert that women, like men, seek education and training on the ba- 
sis of a cost-benefit analysis of the costs of acquiring such skills and the 
benefits to be derived from them (in the forai of higher wages or better con- 
sumption). These theories predict that a women's choice of disciplines and 
occupations will be different from men's since women want to maintain a 
crucial comparative advantage they have over men, namely bearing and 
raising children (Ram, 1982). Logical as this argument may be, it defines 
as a social advantage what other scholars — particularly feminist scholars 
— consider to be the very source of gender inequalities: the definition of 
women as essentially mothers. As Cole (1989) and others observe, human 
capital theories fail to explain why women tend to earn less than men with 
equal levels of education and why women are in such a limited range of oc- 
cupations within skilled categories. 

Other theories rely less on the individual's choice and assert that women 
end up in certain positions due to discrimination by employers in favor of 
men, which forces women into less prestigious and less well remunerated 
occupations (Becker, 1971; Ram, 1982). These theories place the burden 
for the emergence of job segregation on the employer and do not explain 
what forces lead employers to engage in such discrimination. 

Feminist theories of occupational segregation offer a more complete and 
at times quite different logic. Some theorists claim that women constitute 
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a reserve of labor, by which women are brought in as supplementary work- 
ers when the economy needs them and released when they are not needed 
(Hartsock, 1981 y This dynamic would lead to the employment of women 
in jobs with easy entry and exit, only in certain occupational categories. 
Other feminist theories concentrate on the explanation of male-female 
wage and prestige differences and trace these asymmetries to the exis- 
tence of dual labor markets (a privileged primary sector and a disadvan- 
taged secondary sector), in which women usually enter the secondary sec- 
tor because it is to men's benefit to appropriate women's economic produc- 
tion (Delphy. 1977; Hartmann, 1979, 1981). Womerfs lower wages make 
women dependent on men within the family and enable men to keep women 
at home to provide services below market prices. These theories consider 
that the existence of occupational segregation in turn contributes to the de- 
velopment of gender-typed occupational preferences on the part of the in- 
dividuals themselves. A related feminist interpretation postulates that an 
unwritten social contract reserves the best jobs for white men, and thus 
women ~ and other subordinated social groups — must choose from am- 
ong a limited number of left-over, residual occupations, generally less pres- 
tigious and less well remunerated than those offered to white men (Strober. 
1984). 



Yet other theories for the differential occupations and educational choices 
that women make are based on socialization models, in which the inculca- 
tion of patriarchal values as the aominant ideology leads women to select 
jobs that are considered feminine or traditionally defined as proper for wom- 
en (Douvan and Adelson. 1966; Clarricoates. 1980; Ashton and Maguire, 
1980), 



There are, then, a number of theories and empirical studies about occupa- 
tional choices, but the literature on women's and men*s choices of fields of 
study at the university level is sparse. However, two reasons justify focusing 
on field of study choices. First, academic fields are more precisely catego- 
rized than occupational choices. For instance, a person can have the oc- 
cupational title of researcher, yet the research they do could be on teaching, 
biology or nuclear engineering. A person can become an administrator, but 
he or she could be an administrator of nurses, of computer programmers, 
or of stock brokers. The second reason is that many individuals select fields 
of study without a full understanding of the specific occupation they will have 
upon graduation. In other words, the match between field of study and oc- 

^ There has been a criticism of the reserved labor force, because it should predict 
that women can replace all men's jobs (Cole, 1989), but, in my opinion, this is not 
necessary, because if there were total replacement, then there would be no social 
justification for defending gender asymmetries. 
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cupation, from the perspective of the individuars choice, is not always tight. 
Hence, field of study choices deserve to be understood in their own right. 

The selection of fields by women is of special interest. Indeed, the question 
of whether seif-relectlon occi s or whether individuals are channeled into 
a structurally determined range of choice > has become part of an increas- 
ingly intense intellectual debate. 

The literature identifies a number of factors behind academic field selection 
by individuals. These factors include: (1) the dynamics of the family envi- 
ronment, where parents provide continual role modeling and convey mes- 
sages that shape students* choices; (2) the informal network of social actors 
for example friends, peers, and relatives; and (3) the school environment, 
an important setting for the socialization of individuals into academic 
choices, as the behavior and attitudes of teachers, counselors, and peers 
reproduce, and challenge gender-based modeling and messages 
(Clarricoates, 1980; Evans. 1982; Anyon, 1983; Gaskell, 1983). 

Some research has focused on such factors affecting individual choices as 
the students' preparation and performance in the subjects needed to enter 
nonconventional fields for women (which call for mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, and related fields) and how well they think they did in those fields 
(Wiegers and Friezer, 1977; Schoenmaker. 1988). A smaller number of 
studies has focused on personality traits associated with certain profes* 
sions. Natural scientists have been found to prefer "apartness from others: 
low interest in social activities, with neither preference for an active social 
life nor guilt concerning such tendencies toward social withdrawal" (Rossi, 
1964. p. 622). 

The literature is weak when it comes to the examination of field of study 
choices as a function of the individual s awareness of gender relations in 
society For us. this is a fundamental question. If women who select 
nonconventional fields are also aware of the current functions of gender as 
a powerful social marker and of the need for women to take an active part 
in the transformation of social relations, then we would expect that these 
women will make a difference in the future of their societies. In the case of 
international female students, we would expect thai if women in 
nonconventional fields have high levels of gender awareness they would be 
likely to contribute significantly to new forms of socioeconomic develop- 
ment in their respective countries and to the reconfiguration of social rela- 
tions. 

The purpose of this study is to find out why. in fact, international female stu- 
dents choose their fields and what values and attitudes are concomitant 
with these choices. 
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In the examination of field selection from the perspective of gender as an 
ascribed social marker, choices are regarded with a certain degree of skep- 
ticism. To some degree, people autonomously develop predispositions that 
make them prefer one discipline to another But it is clear that many of these 
dispositions are affected significantly by the social location of the individual 
and the symbols and representations that her or his social class defines as 
desirable for the members of that class (Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977). 

Social representations and symbols derived from gender differences are 
numerous, widespread, and powerful. They orient individuals' psychologi- 
cal preferences. They create cultural obstacles. They produce material con- 
straints and opportunities. 

Depending on the strength of gender distinctions in a particular society, 
women face greater or lesser obstacles when they select nontraditional or 
nonconventional fields of study Several factors increase the obstacles 
women may face; these include: the need to demonstrate greater compe- 
tence than men in order to gain access to university programs leading to 
nontraditional careers; the need to make difficult choices between family 
and career lives; and the everyday discomfort attached to challenging sub- 
tle yet powerful and pervasive societal norms. 

The socialization process women undergo encourages them to acquire 
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nurturant and submissive traits. Some social scientists have asserted that 
women tend to be more caring and other-related than men (Gilligan, 1982; 
Neddings, 1984), and suggest that this socialization creates enduring per- 
sonality orientations in women. This line of thought would imply the role of 
women's predisposit ons in the selection of conventional fields. An oppos- 
ing view would see these orientations as more malleable and subject to 
change, given a proper alternative environment. 

Theoretical Framework 

This study sees field of study choices as the result of a confluence of factors 
deriving from individual and family characteristics as well as from more dif- 
fuse social representations of what are appropriate gender roles for family 
work, and related social circumstances. 

In the processes that affect the selection of a particular field of study cer- 
tainly the home environment looms significant. We consider this environ- 
ment to be not only a source of gender ideologies but also a system of rep- 
resentations linked to material conditions. It is clear that the home environ- 
ment reproduces gender relations and constitutes a central locus for the 
transmission of gender norms and identity (Delphy 1 977). What parents do 
on a daily basis, the occupational and family roles they fulfill, the expecta- 
tions and aspirations they communicate to their children leave an imprint 
that has been well documented in socialization literature (Rosenberg, 
1973). Children have been found to express well-defined, sex-typed occu- 
pational preferences, and such preferences seem already stable from ages 
14 to 22 (Reskin and Hartmann, 1986). It is assumed that the greater the 
education of the parents and the greater the responsibility and prestige of 
their occupations and positions, the more parents will be able not only to 
offer a positive environment to their children but also to make an impact on 
them — parents in such positions are likely to function as powerful role mod- 
els. 

While the immediate family transmits through everyday practices the dom- 
inant logic regarding social relations, other social actors operate in the 
transmission of social definitions. On the matter of field of study selection, 
professionals in the schools are supposed — by the nature of the educa- 
tional task they perform — to influence the career aspirations of students. 
Even though the contact of the:;;e actors is not as intense and long-lasting 
as that with one's immediate family significant others in the form of teachers 
and counselors affect student choices of fields. These choices are formally 
predicated on basic individual competencies but, simultaneously, they are 
also affected by basic normative definitions of what constitutes femininity 
and masculinity in the immediate society. Individuals in the schools, includ- 
ing those in peer networks, make observations and provide advice regard- 
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ing fields of study through one-to-one informal dialog or through more form- 
al and distant forms of exposure. These contacts are not easy to document, 
but we can ask the individual to report who, according to his or her own rec- 
ollection, played significant roles in field sciection. We also assume that 
contacts with professionals in the prospective field also influence individual 
selections. The professionals in the field constitute concrete examples of 
people who went through a desired academic evolution; they also represent 
people whose work and family situations give a glimpse of what may hap- 
pen to those selecting the same field of ^tudy. 

In the case of women, the concept of accumulated disadvantage holds par- 
ticular analytical promise. The concept is explained by Moore in this way: 

Some of the advantages men enjoy disproportionately include 
admission to the best graduate programs, receipt of better finan- 
cial arrangements, selection as prot6g6s of prominent and pro- 
ductive scholars, and introduction and participation in collegial 
networks where resources, advice, and insider information are 
dispersed (1987, p. 29). 

While the concept of cumulative advantage would be better examined 
through longitudinal approaches or life history techniques, a crosssectional 
study can use this concept by looking at the interrelationship among social 
experiences and by reconstructing and connecting events at key transition- 
al points in the life of the individual. In our case, these key points are con- 
strued to have occurred at the high school, undergraduate, and graduate 
levels. 

A key concern in our study is the Identification of the circumstances and 
factors that lead women to select nonconventional fields of study. This 
choice may be a form of defiance, because it goes counter to dominant def- 
initions of what is appropriate for wo* . en. Often, individuals select a field 
because they associate it with social prestige. We hypothesize that individ- 
uals may be persuaded to select nonconventional fields if they associate 
these fields with high prestige. In other words, one of the reasons why in- 
dividuals may be willing to go counter to traditional expectations in their 
fields of study might be that the level of prestige attached to that field out- 
weighs the negative social costs associated with selecting fields not appro- 
priate for their gender. 

Additional important factors affecting individual choices are the students' 
own preparation in subjects needed to enter nonconventional fields for 
women (which call for competencies in subjects such as mathematics, nat- 
ural sciences, and related fields) and how well they did in those fields. 

We hypothesize further that if for some women the selection of 
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nonconventional fields is a form a social defiance, then these women 
should evince a greater level of awareness than others regarding gender 
situations in their society. As women realize that there are gender inequal- 
ities in two of the most dominant social structures, the labor market and ed- 
ucation, they will move into nonconventional studies as personal acts of de- 
fiance toward the established order. This notion is similar to that of "role 
transcenders," used by Angrist and Almquist (1 975) to refer to persons who 
overcome the limits set by sex-role stereotyping. We would expect these 
women more strongly to endorse feminist attitudes than women in conven- 
tional fields. These women would be expected to have a strong set of at- 
titudes that would call for the presence of women in multiple arenas and for 
the reduction of power differentials between the sexes. 

It is important for the study to identify the relationship between the women's 
view of gender in society and their levels of feminism, on the one hand, and 
the selection of a nonconventional field of study, on the other, because a 
key assumption is frequently made that the increased presence of women 
in nonconventional fields of study will lead to societal changes. Presumably, 
these changes will happen not simply because the new professionals in key 
areas of social and economic life will be women but because these women 
will bring to these arenas more advanced understanding of gender and so- 
cial inequalities, and therewith better solutions to these problems. 



The Nature of the Sample 

This study centers on graduate and undergraduate international students 
(i.e., non-immigrant foreign students) attending U.S. universities. Graduate 
students were selected because their degrees — master's and doctorates 
— are the highest the educational system can formally bestow and thus car- 
ry high value in all societies. Undergraduate students were included in the 
study to see whether factors influencing graduate students' choices were 
also at work in the case of undergraduate students. This would allow us to 
detect what specific factors influence graduate student decisions and to 
identify more precisely whether these decisions occurred during the under- 
graduate experience or even earlier. Since we wore interested in relatively 
stable field choices, the undergraduate sample was limited to juniors and 
seniors. In a study like ours, based on questionnaires and thus cross- 
sectional analysis, access to both graduate and undergraduate experi- 
ences offers a glimpse into the dynamics of field of study choices. 

Ten universities representing various regions of the United States partici- 
pated in the study These universities were selected on the basis of their 
geographical distribution and their large enrollment of international stu- 
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dents/ With the collaboration of international student centers and scholar 
centers in these universities, a random sample of graduate and undergrad- 
uate international students was drawn. On the assumption that international 
students will constitute important change agents in their country of origin, 
the student sample was limited to international students from developing 
countries. 

In order to permit not only the comparison of men and women but also in- 
dependent quantitative analysis of women, more women than men were 
sampled. Data were collected during November 1988 and January 1989. 
In some cases, universities provided student lists from which the random 
sample was selected; in other cases, the universities selected the random 
sample and mailed the questionnaires directly to students. In the latter 
case, each of the participating universities received students question* 
naires already placed in envelopes and ready to be mailed upon the place- 
ment of a label containing the student's name and address. 

Each university was asked to provide 150 graduate students (100 female 
and 50 male) and 100 undergraduate students (75 female and 25 male). 
In the case of three universities, the number of graduate students and un- 
dergraduates had to be reversed because their international undergradu- 
ate population turned out smaller than anticipated. In the case of four uni- 
versities, the required ratio had to be relaxed at the undergraduate level be- 
cause fewer female than male international students go to study there as 
undergraduates. 

The student response rate to the questionnaire, despite follow-ups in those 
universities where this was possible, was relatively low, ranging from 21% 
to 55% for undergraduates, and from 33% to 56% for graduate students. 
The response rate was highest among mid-western universities and lowest 
in the universities on the east and west coasts of the United States. The 
higher response rate among graduate than undergraduate students re- 

^The participating universities were: Ohio State University University of Minnesota. 
University of Georgia, Stanford University, Columbia University, University of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Cruz. Michigan State University. University of Texas at Austin. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, and the University of Southern California. This 
sample includes the universities with the four largest foreign student populations 
(use, University of Texas at Austin. Columbia University, and the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison). The sample also irtcludes universities whose location attracts 
international students from various parts of the world. [According to IIE's Qpen 
Doors (1987), which was used to develop the criteria for university belection. Asian 
students are evenly distributed throughout the United States, but Latin American, 
African, and Middle Eastern students tend to concentrate in the south of the coun- 
try The midwest attracts many African and Middle Eastern students.] The Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz was not selected for having a large number of in- 
ternational students, which it does not have; it was included because of its wide 
reputation as an institution that attracts independent, creative minds. 
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fleets perhaps a greater appreciation of research efforts at more advanced 
levels of education. The response rate, although low by conventional stand- 
ards. is similar to that obtained in previous surveys of international students 
in the United States (see, for example, Zikopoulos and Barber, ^ho report 
return rates ranging from 17% to 53%, 1986, pp. 3-4). 

The sample consisted of 448 graduate students and 313 undergraduates. 
The distribution of students by gender and level of study is shown in 
Table 1. 

Table 1 

Distribution of Students in Sample by Level of Education and Gender 



Graduate students Woman Men Total 



MA. 


48 


5 


53 


M.S. 


69 


35 


104 


Ph.D. 


173 


85 


258 


Other 


21 


1 


22 


Did not identify degree 






9 


Total 


311 


126 


446 


Undergraduate Students 


B.A. 


70 


25 


95 


B.S. 


117 


81 


198 


Did not identify degree 






20 


Total 


187 


106 


313 



Although the response rate was modest, there is no reason to believe the 
sample was biased. The sampled students' distribution by source of funding 
and region of origin resembles those reported in the annual statistics of in- 
ternational students in the United States {Open Doors, 1989). Among the 
entire population of international students, 59% report that their studies are 
being supported either by their families or their own efforts and 21% are 
funded by the U.S. universities where they study {Open Doors, p. 36). The 
corresponding rates for the students in our sample are 57% and 29%.' 

In terms of their region of origin, our sample reflects also the international 
student population. There is a slight tendency in our sample of 
underrepresentation of students from the Middle East and overrepresenta- 
tion of Asian students (Table 2). 

The sampled students as a whole constitute a very homogeneous group, 

*The numtjer of those students who are funded by a U.S. university may be larger 
in our sample due to the larger number of graduate-level students we examined; 
many of these students obtain teaching or research assistantships. 
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Table 2 

Comparison of the Population and Sample of International Students 
by Region of Origin (Percentages) 





Population* 


Grad. Stud. 


Undergrad. Stud. 


Latin America 


IS 


15 


13 


Asia 


63 


73 


69 


Middle East 


13 


6 


11 


Africa 


9 


6 


7 




100 


100 


100 



• Source: HE. 1989. p. 17 



having parents with considerably greater levels of education than average 
for their country of origin. Mothers had an average level of education eq- 
uivalent to complete secondary, while fathers had an average level equiva- 
lent to incomplete higher education. In terms of occupational status (which 
will be explained later), the parents had high scores, with fathers averr^ing 
a rating of 80 and mothers an average rating of 76 (on a scale which ranged 
from 0 to 98 points). 

Techniques of Data Gathering 

A questionnaire was developed and field tested during the summer of 1 988. 
Approximately 20 graduate and undergraduate international students (10 
in each category) took part in field testing, which included answering the 
questionnaire and then participating in in-depth interviews to detect wheth- 
er the questions had been understood and captured the various experi- 
ences and attitudes that were pertinent. Following field testing, a number 
of changes were made, particularly in the wording of certain items. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the students in October 1988 with an intro- 
ductory letter and a self-addressed stamped envelope. The instruments for 
graduate and undergraduate students were similar except that in the case 
of graduate students questions addressing their experience in academic 
capacities within their departments and their married life were included. The 
undergraduate students' questionnaire comprised 83 items; that of the 
graduate students. 88 items. The questionnaires used in this study appear 
in Appendix A (graduate students) and Appendix B (undergraduates). 

The questionnaire took about 25 to 35 minutes to answer. This probably dis- 
suaded some of the students in the sample. But the long questionnaire was 
a deliberate choice on the part of the researcher, who preferred greater 
depth of information to a larger sample with fewer aspects probed. While 
the questionnaire was long, there is no evidence that those who responded 
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to it were affected by fatigue. This can be discerned from the high number 
of responses to the feminism scale in the questionnaire, which was the last 
item. There were only 24 missing responses to this scale in the sample of 
graduate students and 14 in the undergraduates. 

Field of study choice, the key dependent variable in this study, was exam- 
ined according to two definitions, each involving a separate analysis. The 
first definition considered field of study in a nominal way, looking at fields 
according to well-established classifications of higher education fields. This 
deflnitk>n utilized a modified version of the 18 categories employed in 
UNESCO statistics of higher education (see for example, UNESCO, 1986), 
producing a list of 12 categories. Other classifications of fields, such as the 
classification of instructional programs produced by the U.S. National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, while excellent, were considered less appropri- 
ate because they combine academic disciplines and vocational skills in 
their classification. The distribution of the graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents in the sample according to the UNESCO-based classification is 
shown in Table 3. 



Tables 

Distribution of Student Sample by Category of Field of Study 

and Level of Study 



Field 


GrwJuatM 
WoiHen Men 


Undergraduatm 
Women Mien 


Managerial 


18 


10 


54 


15 


Technological Fields 


35 


46 


46 


64 


Exact Sciences 


45 


18 


10 


6 


Agricultural Fields 


9 


5 


3 


5 


Medicine and Biological 










Sciences 


48 


10 


34 


5 


Social and Behavioral 










Sciences 


110 


27 


24 


11 


Home Economics 


4 




2 




Humanities 


26 


5 


5 


1 


Fine and Applied Arts 


7 




13 




Communications 


6 




6 


1 


Law 


2 








Architecture 




3 


5 


3 


Total 


315 


126 


202 


111 



These categories were used in analyses that contrasted students located 
at the poles of conventional and nonconventional fields. In this polarization, 
management, technology, the exact sciences, and agriculture were defined 
as masculine fields (i.e., nonconventional for women) and home econom- 
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ics, the humanities, and fine and applied arts were defined as feminine 
fields (I.e.. conventional for women). 

While the nominal classification was found to represent accurately domi- 
nant social definitions of conventional and nonconventional fields for wom- 
en, there are two reasons why it was not very efficient for the purposes of 
subsequent multiple variable analysis: (1 ) it excluded some fields from the 
analysis; and (2) it treated fields as binary choices, when, in fact, it could 
be argued that the notion of conventional fields covers a continuum with 
more points of differentiation. In consequence, field of study choices were 
also defined according to a five-point scale, ranging from a field considered 
extremely conventional for women (0) to a field extremely nonconventional 
for women (4). 

The development of this conventionality scale used criter<a previously uti- 
lized in the definition of male dominated occupations (Bridges and Bower, 
1985), stereotypes concerning men and women's differences and prefer- 
ences ( Deaux. 1 984; Reskin and Hartmann, 1 986), and descriptions of oc- 
cupations offered in pre-women's movement guidance books (see for ex- 
ample Hardy and Cull, 1974). Also considered in the development of the 
conventionality scale was the notion (offered by Bryant, 1972) that the sex- 
ual division of labor is <.ff acted by both a space sex and a tool sex reference; 
in other words, jobs and occupations allocated by gender are associated 
with certain locales or settings and the use of certain tools and equipment. 

In this scale, degree of conventionality was measured in additive fashion, 
granting one point for each of the following features of a field of study: 

1 . It involves leadership skills and managing people, as op- 
posed to caring, supportive, and nurturing attitudes. 

2. It involves physical strength and danger or risk in everyday 
activities. 

3. It requires natural sciences and math skills. 

4. It involves working away from home or being frequently away 
from home so that it conflicts with family life. 

If none of these qualities was present, the field was assigned a 
score of 0. 



For the development of this scale, each of the graduate students' special- 
izations was first classified within a broad academic category and field of 
study In cases where there was uncertainty regarding the classification of 
the field or specialization, the most relevant faculty or department in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California was consulted to get a precise understanding 
of the features of the specialization. All together, a total of 12 major disci- 
plines, 1 1 2 fields of study, and 280 specializations were identified. The com- 
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plete list of academic categories, fields of study, and specializations ap- 
pears in Appendix C. This list also presents the conventionality score of 
each field and specialization. 

The scoring of the various specializations was conducted by a two-person 
team that assessed each specialization according to the criteria identified 
above. This team was composed of the researcher (knowledgeable about 
educational systems and gender conditions, particularly in Latin America 
and Africa) and one of the research assistants, an M.A. graduate with con- 
siderable knowledge and experience in education and social communica- 
tions in Latin America. All scores represented the consensual views of the 
two judges. 

Since our theoretical framework defines the selection of a nonconventional 
field as a form of social defiance, we hypothesized that students going into 
those fields would score high on a scale of feminism. Since many of the ex- 
isting gender/feminist scales emphasize psychological preferences or ab- 
stract attitudes that often seem closely bound to U.S. culture, we developed 
a scale more applicable to international students. The scale focused on 
specific trends of behavior in the sphere of family, work, and social relations. 
It underwent wide testing during the pilot phase of the questionnaire. On 
the basis of the pilot information, new items were developed and several 
which did not discriminate well were dropped. Thus a feminism scale was 
produced, which in its final version consisted of eight items. Items in this 
scale were scored from 1 to 4, the higher score indicating a stronger level 
of feminism. The reliability coefficient for this scale (Cronbach's alpha, a 
measure of internal consistency) was moderate. Th j scale produced a re- 
liability coefficient of .63 among graduate students and .65 among under- 
graduates. The scale proved to be slightly more consistent among men than 
women (.68 for male and .62 for female graduate students, and .67 for male 
and .61 for female undergraduates). Yet the scale turned out to have strong 
predictive validity as it consistently discriminated between male and female 
students, whether at the graduate or undergraduate level, and regardless 
of cultural affiliation (assessed by examining students from Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Middle East as separate groups). 



Methods of Analysis 

Three types of comparisons are made in this study First, international stu- 
dents are compared along gender lines, trying to see what the similarities 
and differences are in the process and experience of field selection due 
merely to gender and corresponding socialization. This provides the most 
basic comparison, that of gender differences across fields. Second, the 
study compares women who select conventional fields with women in 
nonconventional fields; this shows how individual preferences and capabili- 



ties interact with field of study, holding gender constant. Third, the study 
compares women and men students In nonconventional fields, enabling us 
to understand how the two genders select and experience nonconventional 
fields. Figure A depicts the three comparisons (indicated through the 
boxed entries) conducted in the study. An analysis of the students by region 
of origin was considered beyond the scope of the study. 

Figure A 

Comparative Scheme for the Analysis of Field of Study Choices 





Conventional Field of Study 



Field of Study 
Choice 



1 


2 

f 


Nonconventional Field of Study 


i 


3 




Nonconventional Field of Study 



Conventional Field of Study 



In addition to the comparisons indicated above, the study also tests empir- 
ically causal models of field of study choices. Two models are tested, one 
for graduate students and the other for undergraduates. These models are 
applied first to all students as a group (men and women) and then to women 
only. 

For the comparisons between groups (i.e., men and women in general, 
women in nonconventional fields and women in conventional fields, men 
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and women in nonconventional fields), analyses based on t-tests or chl- 
square tests are used/ For the causal model, the analysis is based on soft- 
modeling techniques (see Chapter V). 



Chi-square tests compare groups which are assumed to be independent and 
whose data are not truly numerical. This approach was considered appropriate for 
the first type of analysis, when fields were classified as nominal and when the dis- 
tribution of the responses for various categorical and ordinal variables was exam- 
ined. (For a more extensive dicusslon of the chi-square test, see Siegel, 1965 ) In 
a few cases, the tables presenting chi-square tests do not show the entire distri- 
bution of the data but only the most intensive categories (e.g.. most liked and least 
liked features of a field, top reasons for selecting a field). The chi-square values 
refer to two-tail tests of significance. 
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III. 

HeM If Study Ghoices 
Anoq Graduate Stidents 



Differences Between Male and Female Graduate Students 

Reasons for Selecting a Field of Study 

Field selection was explored through a structured item asking the students 
to identify as many reasons as applied in their decision; a total of six rea- 
sons were offered to the respondents. 

Some important differences exist between male and female graduate stu- 
dents in their reported reasons for selecting a field of study. Table 4 shows 
three statistically significant differences between the genders. The most 
frequently identified reasons for selecting a field of study — by men and 
women — are the interest in the discipline and the field's potential for future 
employment. More women, however, are likely to endorse a field because 
of their interest in the discipline (74% of the women compared to 65% of 
the men). While more women indicated a preference for a field because of 
Its intrinsic appeal, women like men (42% in both cases) consider an im- 
portant feature of the selected field its potential usefulness for securing a 
job. More women tend to select fields whose admission criteria are seen 
as lenient. 

The future occupation's potential for creating conflict with family demands 
is also a reason considered by a good number of female students; gender 
differences of a statistically significant nature do not emerge, but more 
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women (9%) than men (6%) are sensitive to the job's presumed interfer- 
ence with family life. It is interesting to observe that a similar (though very 
small) number of male and female students declared they were in a field 
because of family expectations; this item shows no gender differences. In 
contrast, more men than women report being in a field because of the ad- 
vice or direction of a funding agency: 17% men versus 11% women. This 
finding suggests that funding agencies behave differently toward men and 
women, a fact that we will explore in greater detail as we examine the dif- 
ferences between men and women in nonconventional fields. 

Table 4 

Reasons for Field Selection by Gender in Absolute and Relative Numbers 
R*«>on Women Men Chhtquare 

1 . Field will lead to definite 



employment opportunities 


132 


(42) 


53 


(42) 


0 


It is a field that will not create 












conflict with future family 












responsibilities 


30 


( 9) 


7 


( 6) 


1.84 


It is a field whose content interests 












me very much regardless of 












occupational potential 


232 


(74) 


82 


(65) 


2.82* 


The admission criteria for this field 












are not very rigorous 


32 


(10) 


4 


( 3) 


4.96* 


My family expects me to enter this 












field 


13 


( 4) 


3 


( 3) 


.78 


Government or funding agency 












promoted the field 


33 


(11) 


21 


(17) 


2.65* 



* Statistically significant at .10 level 
' Statistically significant at .05 level. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. The N is greater than x\) : sample 

due to multiple responses for this item. 



The selection of advanced fields of study among international students gen- 
erally occurs before they come to this country, yet more women (28%) than 
men (19%) identify their fields once here (chi-square = 3.38, p = .06).^ To un- 
derstand how the graduate students came to know about the existence of 
their fields, they were asked an open-ended question: -How did you learn 
about your current field?" Responses to this item appear in Ikble 5. 

interesting differences emerge between men and women. Among women, 
the knowledge of their current field of studies is identified as having come 

*A lower-case p here and throughout the text stands for the alpha probability level 
in statistical tests of significance. 
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Table 5 

Sources of Awareness About Current Field of Study 
in Absolute and Relative Numbers 



SourcM 


WoivMn (%) 


Iton (%) 


Ibtal (%) 


Job experience 

Readings: 
books and journals 
career-related publications 
university publications 
/rataloauafi brochures) 


23 ( 16) 

14 ( 10) 
1 ( 1) 

3 ( 2) 


10 ( 23) 

2 ( 5) 
2 ( 5) 


33 ( 17) 

16 ( 8) 
3 ( 2) 

3 ( 2) 


Informal networks: 
professionals 


20 ( 14) 
4 ( 3) 


4 ( 9) 
1 { 2) 


24 ( 13) 
5 ( 3) 


Undergraduate study: 
coursework/seminars 
professors 
advisors 


55 ( 38) 
14 ( 10) 
2 ( 1) 


21 ( 49) 
3 ( 7) 


76 ( 40) 
17 ( 9) 
2 ( 1) 


Family: 
parents/relatives 


8 ( 5) 




8 ( 4) 


Media 

Total 


2 ( 1) 
146 (101)* 


43 (100) 


2 ( 1) 
189 (100) 



* Percentage exceeds 100 due to rounding. 



from informal networks (1 7% women versus 11% men). Men are more likely 
to find previous job experiences helpful (23%), as well as exposure to 
coursework, seminars, professors, and advisors during their undergraduate 
studies (56% men versus 49% women). The family as a source of aware- 
ness for the selected field of study is identified only by women, and it rep- 
resents an infrequent source (identified only by 5% of the respondents). 

Some conclusions from Table 5 are that women rely more than men on in- 
formal networks for their Information on different fields of study and that, 
as undergraduates, women tend to select a narrower range of courses, 
which prevents them from becoming acquainted with other fields and dis- 
ciplines. To what extent enrollment in a few courses is a matter of choice 
as opposed to a consequence of not having the necessary prerequisites 
is an issue that will be discussed later in this study. 

Likes and Dislikes Regarding Selected Fields 

The students were asked to rank the three features of their fields they liked 
best and least. Table 6 presents the differences between men and women 
In rating certain items as the most liked or the most disliked ones. 
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Table 6 

Likes and Dislikes in Selected Field of Study 

U»«M Wowwn Mni Chi-square 



Ttie discipline is of great interest to 



me 


221 


(70) 


91 


(72) 


4.46 


The discipline requires math/science 












skills 


49 


(16) 


27 


(21) 


16.49" 


The discipline requires verbal skills/ 












English 


25 


( 8) 


4 


( 3) 


5.26 


The fiekj offers many possibilities for 












finding a job 


59 


(19) 


17 


(14) 


8.45 


The fiekj has a high prestige 


31 


(10) 


13 


(10) 


7.89 


1 like its competitive atmosphere 


30 


(10) 


8 


( 6) 


6.73 


The fiekJ is not dominated by one sex 


32 


(10) 


2 


( 2) 


27.83" 


DislihM 


The coursework is very difficult 


37 


(11) 


14 


(11) 


6.34 


The field offers few possibilities for 












finding a job 


44 


(14) 


18 


(14) 


7.43 


The field requires math/science skills 


12 


( 4) 


4 


( 3) 


.98 


The field requires verbal skills/ 












English 


25 


( 8) 


11 


( 9) 


5.59 


The field has low prestige 


27 


( 8) 


7 


( 6) 


5.69 


1 dislike its competitive atmosphere 


46 


(15) 


13 


(10) 


6.13* 


The field is dominated by one sex 


33 


(11) 


13 


(10) 


1.73 


There is nothing 1 dislike about my 












field 


112 


(35) 


52 


(41) 


2.66 



* statistically significant at the .10 level. 
Statistically significant at the ,05 level. 
Figures in parentheses denove percentages. 



Very few differences emerge between the genders in the features the stu- 
dents like best about their fields. Statistically significant differences appear 
regarding the math requirements of their disciplines, with a high math con- 
tent being identified by more men than women as one of the most attractive 
features (21 % men versus 1 6% women). Another statistically significant dif- 
ference between men and women concerns the women's preference for a 
field that is not dominated by a single sex (10% women versus 2% men), 
which suggests that women are more sensitive to the gender composition 
of their fields than men. 

There are almost no gender differences in terms of what students like least 
In their selected fields of study* Not surprisingly, the majority of the graduate 
students find very little to dislike in their specialization. The only dislike that 
shows a statistically significant difference is that more women (15%) than 
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men (10%) dislike the competitive atmosphere of their field; indeed, this is 
the feature most disliked by the women. 



77)0 Role of Significant Others 

Although 90% of the graduate students, both men and women, report that 
their field of study choice was almost exclusively made by themselves, the 
data suggest that this decision was influenced by a wide range of persons. 
The influence of significant others upon the decision of the students was 
measured by a 4-point Likert item that asked the respondent to rate the in- 
fluence of a significant other atong a continuum that ranges from not impor- 
tant to very important. Treating this variable as ordinal, the differences be- 
tween men and women are presented in means, and t-test values are used 
to assess the levels of statistically significant differences. 

According to Table 7, the most influential others in shaping the students' 
field of choice are professionals in the field. These social actors obtain a 
mean of 2.53, i.e., are identified as important and somewhat important in 
influencing the students' selection. The second most influential others are 
teachers. Parents are recognized as very influential by approximately 9% 
of the female and 7% of the male graduate students. When parents are rec- 
ognized as very important persons in influencing field of study choices, fa- 
thers and mothers are mentioned more often by female than male students 
but these differences do not reach statistical significance. In this general 
comparison between men and women regarding the influence of significant 
others, no statistically significant gender differences emerge. 

Table 7 

Mean Level of Influence of Significant Others by Gender 
Slg nWc«nt Othr Wonwn 

Father 1-79 (1.02) 

Mother 1 69 ( .94) 

Teacher/s 2-24 (1.04) 

School counselor 1 30 ( .64) 

Professionals in the field 2.53 (1.09) 

College peers 1-80 ( .92) 

Relatives/siblings 1-41 ( .79) 

Mass media 1 65 ( .92) 

Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. If no level of significance is in- 
dicated here and in subsequent tables, the results are not significant. 

About two-thirds of the graduate students report having received "mes- 
sages" from significant others attempting to dissuade them from their cur- 
rent field of study Men report receiving slightly more negative messages 
than women (78% versus 71%, producing a chi-square = 2.00, n.s). How- 



Mwi T-t«»t 


1.82 


(1.03) 


.32 


1.61 


( .87) 


-.86 


2.38 


{ .96) 


1.22 


1.34 


( .63) 


.47 


2.53 


(1.08) 


.07 


1.76 


( .89) 


-.31 


1.38 


( .80) 


-.40 


1.76 


( .99) 


1.06 
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ever, when asked to identify the sources of th^se messages and the rea- 
sons they offered for avoiding particular fields of study, 146 of the women 
(46%) but only 43 of the men (34%) could give or were willing to give the 
specifics. 

Table 8 presents the negative messages concerning fields of study con- 
veyed to women and men by type of reason given. It shows that only women 
are subject to negative messages related to their gender In the case of 
women, 33% of the negative messages involve gender stereotypes prevail- 

Table 8 

Reasons Conveyed to Students to Deter Them 
from Current Field of Study Choice 

R««tont Wom«n Men Total 



Job-related 














no job opportunity 


18 


( 


18) 


15 (65) 


33 


( 27) 


low salary 


17 


( 


17) 


3 (13) 


20 


( 16) 


loss of current job 


1 


( 


1) 




1 


( 1) 


job is too difficult 


2 


( 


2) 




2 


( 2) 


otuoy aoroao 














cuiiura snocK 


1 


( 


1) 




i 




leaving country/going away from 














home 


4 


( 


4) 




4 


( 3) 


Adequacy to country's needs 














field irrelevant to country 


4 


( 


4) 


1 ( 4) 


5 


( 4) 


Gender-related 














not suitable for women 


11 


( 


11) 




11 


( 9) 


conflict with marriage 


3 


( 


3) 




3 


( 2) 


conflict with family 


7 


( 


7) 




7 


( 6) 


too hard for women 


2 


( 


2) 




2 


( 2) 


rK> further studies needed 


10 


( 


10) 




10 


( 8) 


Academic reasons 














too demanding 


6 


( 


6) 


2 ( 9) 


8 


( 6) 


low prestige 


10 


( 


10) 




10 


( 8) 


too long 


1 


( 


1) 


1 ( 4) 


2 


( 2) 


too expensive 


1 


( 


1) 




1 


( 1) 


not challenging enough 


1 


( 


1) 


1 ( 4) 


2 


( 2) 


hostility to field 


1 


( 


1) 








Total 


101 


(100) 


23 (99) 


124 


(102) 



Figures in parentheses are percentages; in some cases the total exceeds or is 
smaller than 1 00 due to rounding. The absolute numbers are smaller than those 
in the total sample because many students did not reply to this open-ended item. 
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ing in society. They cover such reasons as: the field not being suitable for 
women; leading to a career that will conflict with marriage or family; involv- 
ing a subject matter that is too hard for women; or simply that women have 
no need for further studies. Also, only in the case of women negative mes- 
sages concern study abroad; these include the possibility of culture shock 
or the individual's going "far away from home." These latter reasons account 
for 5% of the negative messages. 

In the case of men, most negative messages (78%) are related to future 
jobs, and the main reasons offered are that the field selected may lead to 
no employment, or that the salaries in the eventual occupations may be too 
low. Negative academic reasons are offered to both men and women (1 7% 
and 20%, respectively). Surprisingly, only women report being told that their 
selected fields may have low prestige. This reference to low prestige may 
be a veiled message that certain fields are not reputable for women. 

Tables 9 and 10 identify the negative messages by source for women and 
men. respectively. Among women, negative messages are frequently re- 
ceived from family (from parents, fathers, mothers, and relatives), account- 
ing for 41 % of negative sources. Second in frequency are the negative mes- 
sages coming from the informal network of friends, boyfriends, and peers 
(33% of negative sources). School sources (teachers, advisors, and profes- 
sionals) are also identified as providing negative messages; the number of 
these messages, although smaller than in the case of family and friends, 
is still substantial, 13% of all negative messages. 

Among men, the family also produces negative messages regarding field 
of study choices, but they are less frequent (33%). In contrast, the informal 
network of friends produces a larger number of negative messages (50%), 
while school sources are slightly larger in number (1 7%) than those produc- 
ing negative messages for women. The fact that the negative sources of 
messages for women derive from the family while those for men derive from 
the informal networks of friends suggests that women are subjected to 
more intense and repeated messages, because family contacts are certain- 
ly stronger and more constant than those with outsiders. 

The previous data indicate that although individuals may feel that their field 
of study choice is their own, such a choice evolves after initial choices are 
eliminated through the guidance and expectations of others. Further sup- 
port for this assertion is provided by the finding that a large number of stu- 
dents (52% of women and 42% of men; chi-square = 2.76, p- <.09) ac- 
knowledge having been interested in other advanced programs of study be- 
fore making their choice. Given the wide array of actors providing messages 
about fields of study choice, it is likely that these actors often succeed in 
making the students abandon their initial field selection. Considering the 
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Table 9 

Reasons Conveyed to Female Students to Deter Them from Current Field of Study Choice 



Source of Moif ig< 

^••0^^ P M F R ML H CH BF^FR PE A T PR Total 



Job-related 

job opportunity 3— — 3 — — — — 10 2— — 0^ 

difficult job 1 _ ^ 2 

Study abroad 

cufture shock — — — 1 -i p 

leaving country/away from home 1 — 1 ) ^ — ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 

Adequacy to courv/s needs ^ ^ 

field irrelevant to country — ~^2 — — — — 1 ^ 3 

Gender-related ^ ^ 

not suitable for women 3 2 1 7 — — -^.^2 — ^4 iq 

conflict with marriage ^l^^^l — _______ o 

conflict with family 2 — ^3^-2 1 — 2— ^9 10 

too hard for a woman , 1— — q 

no further study needed 2211 — 1 — g 

Academic reasons ^ ^"^^ 

too demanding 1_l 2 — — — — 2 i — 7 

low prestige — 1 — 4 — — -^-^5 2-„__ 19 

too long 1— — — — f 

too expensive 1 — — — — — — — ___.__ 1 

not challenging enough — — — — ^ ] 

hostility to field — — ~ — — — \ _ -j 

Ethnic stereotype — ^ 23 (19) 



nea^herPE"Ver:P^=?;o^^^^^^^^ ''' = '^•'5^ 'I' ^ = ';-''«'^- CH = children. BF = boyfriend. FR = friend. A. advisor. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. ^< 



Table 10 

Reasons Conveyed to Male Students to Deter Them from Current Field of Study Choice 

Source of MMsage 

Reasons P M F R ML H CH BF FR PE B A T PR Total 



Job-retated 

job opportunity 35 1 ^ 1 1 14 

low salary 2— — 1— — — — 1— — — — — 4 

loss of job — — ^ — ^ — — . 1 

difficurtjob 1 

18 (76) 

Study abroad 

culture shock — ^ ^ — — 

leavlf>g country/away from home — — — _ 

Adequacy to country $ needs 

field irrelevant to country — — _ — ____ ^ _ 1(4) 

Gender-related — ^ — «- 
Academic reasons 

too demanding — ^ — — — — — — — 2 

low prestige — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

tooiong 1 — 1 — — _ 2 

too expensive ^ ^ — ^ ^ ^ — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

not challenging enough 1 1 

hostility to fi«ld — — — — 

6 (21) 

Ethnic stereotype ^ — _ — _ 
Total 24 (99) 

^k>te: P = parents, M = mother. F ^ father. R ^ relatives, ML = mother In law, H ^ husband. CH = children, BF = boyfriend, FR = friend, B = boss, 
K A advisor. T = teacher. PE = peer. PR - professional in field. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
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negative messages women receive, it is quite possible that the fields dis- 
carded by them were nonconventional fields of study. This possibility, un- 
fortunately, was not probed in the questionnaire. 

That the selection of a field of study is the result of a long process of social 
experiences, in which the influence of significant others shape understand- 
ings of acceptable work and gender roles, is further supported by the finding 
that over 21% of male and 24% of female students report no specific prep- 
aration immediately prior to the selection of their field of study. Among the 
25% of students who do prepare for their choice, significant differences ap- 
pear along gender lines. Men prepare more than women by reading books. 
Women tend to prepare by talking to teachers or professionals in their se- 
lected fields. Again, this corroborates the importance of informal, oral com- 
munication channels for women, as well as their special need for wider so- 
cial networks. 

The Presence of Role Models 

The majority of graduate students report having role models in their fields 
(59% women and 54% men), and the difference along gender lines is net 
statistically significant. f:.:erestingly, for both genders this role model is a 
person usually identified after the field of study is selected (see Table 11). 

Table 11 

Presence and Time of Identification of Role Models by Gender 

Women Men Chi- 

Ye» No No equare 

Reports an adult whom 
student considers an 

example to follow 186 (59) 128 (41) 67 (54) 58 (46) ,94 

Role model prior to choice of 

field 67 (35) 125 (65) 28 (41) 41 (59) .48 




Strong and statistically significant differences emerge in the gender of the 
role model vis-a-vis the gender of the students: most students have a male 
role model but female students much more often report a female role model 

Table 12 

Gender of Role Model by Gender of the Graduate Student 



Women Men 


Female role model 


72 ( 38) 


4 


( 6) 


Male role model 


115 ( 62) 


64 


( 94) 




187 (100) 


68 


(100) 



Chi-square = 23.82; statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Figures in parentheses represent percentages. 
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(38% of female, in contrast with 6% of male students; see Table 12). The 
substantial number of female role models among women probably reflects 
a tendency in all individuals to be inspired by those with whom they share 
some features in common. For women, it is possible that seeing other wom- 
en in successful positions is such an inspiring experience. 

The fact that the role model emerges after the selection of field of study 
does not necessarily diminish its importance; it may be that the presence 
of the role model has an impact primarily on the individuals' persistence in 
their selected field. We shall try to verify this potentially important effect in 
a later section. 

Views of Gender in Society 

According to our theoretical framework, an important factor in the process 
of field of study choice is the students' understanding of the conditions of 
gender in society and their own level of feminist awareness. It is hypothe- 
sized that greater understanding of gender inequalities in society will lead 
female students to challenge dominant preconceptions of what are appro- 
priate fields for women. It is also hypothesized that more female than male 
students will tend to be aware of gender inequities and that levels of fem- 
inism will be higher among women than men. 

The students* view of gender in society was assessed through a three-item 
forced response asking them to select the response that most closely re- 
sembles conditions in their home country. These responses ranged from 
the perception that women held extremely disadvantageous positions com- 
pared to men to the belief that conditions were now equal for both genders. 
The responses to these items were scored according to the degree of per- 
ceived equality, so that 1 vyas given if substantial inequalities affecting wom- 
en were perceived, 2 if miid inequalities were observed, and 3 if substantial 
equality was perceived. Three areas of equality were explored: occupation- 
al conditions, educational attainment, and educational treatment by teach- 
-^''s. (In the case of educational attainment, the range was four points, with 
4 being the score for total equality) 

In examining the views of male and female graduate students in general 
(Table 13), we find a tendency on the part of both genders to hold a rather 
naive view of the condition of women in their country. They see their soci- 
eties as harmonious: societies in which women suffer little or no discrim* 
ination either in the labor force or in education since both of them are equal 
in jobs and men and women have the same levels of education. Likewise, 
they believe that the educational system expects the same performance 
from boys and girls. No statistically significant differences emerge between 
the mean of these two groups, though men do manifest a stronger tendency 
toward seeing no gender inequalities in society. 
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Table 13 



Views of Gender Conditions in Country of Origin by Gender 



VJtw 


Women 


Mmi 


T-tett 


Equality of gender in the labor market 


2.15 


( .63) 


2.19 ( .64) 


.63 


Equality of school attainment 


3.27 


(1.10) 


3.40 (1.00) 


1.13 


Expectations of teachers toward 










men and women 


2.33 


( .87) 


2.37 ( 81) 


.39 



Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Probing further how perceptions of gender differences affect graduate stu- 
dents' selection of field of study, we asked the students whether they an- 
ticipated career/family conflicts in the future and how these might be solved. 
As shown in Table 14, It is clear ♦hat more men (54%) than women (41%) 
expect no conflicts. Confirming theoretical expectations, of those who an- 
ticipate family conflicts, more women (46%) than men (32%) anticipate that 
family considerations will prevail in the solutions to these conflicts. Overall, 
there are strong and statistically significant differences regarding what men 
and women students expect in the future. For women, the relegation of ca- 
reer to a lower priority than family responsibilities is seen as unavoidable 
and, possibly, unquestionable. 

Table 14 

Expectations Concerning Family and Career Conflict by Gender 



Expectations Women Men 



No conflict anticipated 


119 


( 41) 


63 


( 54) 


There will be conflicts but family needs will take 








precedence 


134 


( 46) 


37 


( 32) 


There will be conflicts but career needs will take 








precedence 


38 


( 13) 


16 


( 14) 




291 


(100) 


116 


(100) 



Chi-square===7.32; dl = 2\ statistically significant at .02. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Marriage is the social institution with the greatest disruptive power in the 
attainment of professional occupational goals for women. Therefore, we ex- 
amined how unmarried graduate students envisaged their future decisions 
if clear conflicts should emerge between spouse (a proxy for family situa- 
tion) and career. No gender differences are revealed regarding the stu- 
dents' choice between marriage and career: most of the single graduate 
students (68% women versus 67% men) intend to marry. Also, most in both 
groups are confident that they will be able to change their spouses' mind 
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should they oppose the idea of working outside the home and that they can 
bring about these changes before marrying their spouses (Table 15). 

While no gender differences emerge in students' options regarding mar- 
riage and spouse's attitudes, it is interesting k observe that fewer men stu- 
dents (50%) than women (62%) answered this question. It is likely that the 
item made no sense to several men since it presents a condition that is 
problematic only for women. 

Table 15 

Opt.ons of Unmarried Students if Spouse 
Is Opposed to Work After Marriage 



Options Women Men 



Choose marriage and forget career 


6 


( 3) 


2 


( 3) 


Choose marriage and hope that spouse 










will change mind after man-iage 


19 


(10) 


6 


(10) 


Choose marriage and try to change future 










spouse's mind before marriage 


106 


(55) 


34 


(54) 


Choose career and forget marriage 


61 


(32) 


21 


(33) 



Chi-square= .056; d.f. = 3; n.s. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



For female students who were married, the levels of anticipated spouse 
support were much more modest than for married male students (Table 16). 
Men anticipated much more spouse support for their careers much more 
frequently than women did (48% men versus 26% women). While married 
female students did anticipate support from their current spouses, a large 

1kble 16 

Degree of Support from Spouse for Future Career 
typ* of Support Women Men 

Very supportive of my career; spouse will, if neces- 



sary give priority to job demands regarding 



location, schedules, and travel 


32 


{ 


26) 


29 


( 48) 


Very supportive of my career, but spouse's 












own career demands take priority 


41 


( 


33) 


4 


( 7) 


Very supportive of my career; all career 












moves between us have equal weight 


44 


( 


35) 


23 


( 38) 


Not very supportive of my career demands; some- 












times this Is a source of conflict at home 


6 


( 


5) 


4 


( 7) 


Not at all supportive of my career; sometimes this 












undermines my career 


2 


( 


2) 


1 


( 2) 




125 


(100) 


61 


(100) 



Chi-square- 17.99, d.f. ~4; statistically significant at the .001 level. 




number of these women (33%) also realized that their husbands' careers 
will take priority over their own. In contrast, only 7% of male graduate stu- 
dents anticipated that their wives* careers would take precedence. 

Knowledge of Feminism and Feminism Score 

Only 6% of women and 9% of men considered themselves as "very knowl- 
edgeable** of women's issues. The mean value for men and women is mod- 
est, (2.40 and 2.49» respectively) ranging from being ""somewhat knowl- 
edgeable' to 'not very knowledgeable" (Table 17). 

For those who declared they knew something, no gender differences 
emerge regarding the impact of newspapers and TV programs on their un- 
derstanding of womens issues, but significant differences do exist regard- 
ing the impact of both general coursework and courses dealing with gender 
issues. These differences indicate that coursework exerts a weak influence 
on men but a rather strong influence on women. Further, for women the role 
of informal conversations is important in spreading knowledge about gen- 
der issues and surpasses the influence attributed to either type of 
coursework. Although participation in feminist groups is generally identified 
as a rather weak source of knowledge about gender issues, it is significantly 
less important for male than female students. The reason for the low impact 
attributed to participation in feminist groups appears to be that few interna- 
tional students participate in them. We know this not on the basis of data 
from the questionnaire but rather from observations of campus activities 
and comments made by faculty in women's studies in several U.S. univer- 
sities. 

Table 17 

Knowledge ano Sources of Information about Gender Issues by Gender 



Woman Men T-tett 



Knowledge of woman's issues 


2.49 


( .73) 


2.40 


( -82) 


-1 .01 


Source of Knowledge: 












Newspapers 


3.37 


( .72) 


3.41 


( .68) 


.?9 


TV 


3.11 


( .91) 


3.00 


( .87) 


-.84 


General courses at univ. 


2.30 


(1.09) 


1.70 


( .87) 


-3.85" 


Women's courses at univ. 


2.36 


(1.21) 


1.90 


(1.06) 


-2.21" 


Informal conversations 


3.03 


( .91) 


2.62 


(1.07) 


-2.69" 


Participation in feminist groups 


2.01 


(1.05) 


1.65 


( 91) 


-1.69" 



^^Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



There is a strong difference between female and male students in the de- 
gree to which they hold feminist beliefs. On all items in Table 18, women 
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are significantly more progressive than men. Women are less progressive 
than men only with regard to the belief that a woman should be as free as 
a man to propose marriage. 

Table 18 

Total Scale and Item Means in Feminism Scale by Gender 



item Women Mm T-tmt 



1. 


Because of past discrimination 
















against wumen in many kinds 
















of jobs, they should be given 
















preference over equally 
















qualified men. 


2.17 


(1.05) 


2.00 


(1 


.04) 


-1 .45 


2. 


A woman should be as free as a 
















man to propose marriage. 


3.24 


( 90) 


3.49 


( 


.69) 


3.08" 


3. 


A woman should not expect to go 
















to exactly the same places or to 
















have quite the same freedom of 
















action as a man. 


3.27 


( .95) 


3.02 


( 


.98) 


-2.41" 


4. 


In general, the father should have 
















greater authority than the 
















mother in bringing up the 
















children. 


3.47 


( .84) 


2.96 


{* 


.00) 


-4.91" 


5. 


A married woman should not 
















accept a job that requires her to 
















be away from home overnight. 


2.95 


(1.06) 


2.20 


(1 


.04) 


-6.67" 


6. 


Certain jot>s should be done by 
















women and certain jobs should 
















be done by men. 


2.64 


(1.08) 


2.08 


(1 


.01) 


^.96" 


7. 


Wife and husband should share 
















the economic responsibility of 
















supporting a family 


3.64 


( .62) 


3.20 


( 


.74) 


-5.83" 


8. 


Women with small and school- 
















age children should not work 
















outside the home unless 
















absolutely necessary. 


2.85 


(1.01) 


2.28 


( 


.93) 


-5.62" 




Total Scale 


24.24 


(3.82) 


21.26 


(4.05) 


-7.09" 



Statistically significant at the .05 level. 



Summary 

The comparison of men and women graduate students shows that women 
tend to select fields of study primarily because of an interest in the discipline 
perse. Comparison also shows that men prefer fields of study that empha- 
size math and science, while women prefer fields that do not have rigorous 
entry criteria. During the quite lengthy time when choices develop, parents 
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and family members play a significant role in guiding the individual. Mes- 
sages from parents and relatives probably encourage young people's 
choices most of the time; yet there is substantial evidence that many women 
receive advice that steers them away from nonconventional fields. In many 
of these cases, the justification for this advice is that the future occupation 
will conflict with established feminine responsibilities for family and house- 
hold. 

Regarding their view of gender issues in society, both men and women 
graduate students — despite their high levels of education and their pre- 
sumed understanding of their social milieu — have a rather naive view of 
society, believing that there are no major gender problems. Women tend 
to have a slightly less naive view of gender conditions, and their scores in 
feminism are higher than those of men. Unfortunately, women do not trans- 
late these views into more progressive family and career roles; they antic- 
ipate — whether married or single ~ that family needs will take precedence 
over their careers. 

Women in Nonconventional and Conventional Fields 

We now move on to a close comparison oi women in nonconventional fields 
(NCF hereafter) with those in conventional fields (CF). NCF are those tra- 
ditionally defined as masculine. They include the fields of management, 
technology, the exact sciences, and agriculture. CF are home economics' 
the humanities, and the fine and applied arts. For the purposes of this com- 
parison, fields that fall in the middle of the spectrum (i.e.. medicine and bi- 
ological sciences, social and behavioral sciences, communications, law, 
and architecture) were excluded. 

In undertaking this comparison, we are particularly interested in identifying 
the extent to which women in NCF follow a trajectory different from women 
in CF. and whether they display more progressive attitudes than women in 
CF As explained earlier, if we found more progressive or egalitarian atti- 
tudes among women in NCR this would show that the process of selecting 
this type of field is supported by strong beliefs in greater gender equality 
in society Also, the presence of such progressive attitudes would allow us 
to expect that these university graduates will become agents for change as 
they enter the labor force and other sectors of society 

Reasons for Selecting a Field of Study 

More similarities than differences emerge between the reasons women in 
NCF and CF choose their fields. Of the seven reasons for selecting a field 
of study, only one (an important one) produces a statistically significant dif- 
ference: many more women in NCF stated that they chose their field be- 
cause it definitely would lead to employment opportunities. The women in 
NCF seem, then, especially attentive to market forces. 
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Table 19 

Reasons for Field Selection by NCF and CP Women 
in Absolute and Relative Numbers 



RMSpn 




CF Woman 


Chl-squar* 


1 . Field will lead to definite 






5.32* 


employment opportunities 


59 (55) 


12 (32) 


2. It is a field that will not create 








conflict with future family 






1.27 


responsibilities 


11 (10) 


1 ( 3) 


3. It is a field whose content interests 








me very much regardless of 




29 (76) 


.84 


occupational potential 


78 (73) 


4. The admission criteria for this field 








are not very rigorous 


12 (12) 


4 (11) 


0 


5. My family expects me to enter this 




2 ( 5) 




field 


6 ( 7) 


0 


6. Government or funding agency 




2 ( 5) 


0 


promoted the field 


8 ( 5) 



'Statistically significant at tfie .05 level 



We saw earlier that the majority of women students select their fields for 
advanced studies before they come to this country But a larger number of 
women in NCF select their fields only after coming to this country (57% of 
the NCF vs. 31 % of the CF women, producing a chi-square of 5.70, p = .01 ). 
Apparently, the social and academic environment in the United States en- 
courages the selection of nonconventional fields by women who have the 
necessary prerequisites. We are unsure about the mechanisms — profes- 
sors, peers, content of courses, extracurricular activities — that may oper- 
ate here. 

Likes and Dislikes concerning NCF and CF 

In terms of what they like best about their field, the major difference between 
women in CF and NCF is that the latter like their fields because they require 
math and science skills, and the former like their fields because they require 
verbal/English skills; both differences are strong and statistically significant. 
Other differences between the two groups are the following: many more CF 
women consider the prestige of their field a highly important feature; again, 
the majority in CF like the competitive nature of the field; more women in 
CF than NCF like their field not to be dominated by one sex. 

These findings are surprising in that we would have expected NCF women 
to identify the competitive atmosphere and the prestige of their field among 
the best liked features. Traditional male occupations carry more prestige 
than feminine occupations and tend to be more competitive in terms of the 
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organizational structures in which they operate. Perhaps what is at work in 
the women's perception of high prestige in their fields is that women are so- 
cialized Into believing that traditional occupations for women are "proper" 
and. by extension, better regarded by others — hence the prestige. The 
preference of CF women for fields that are not dominated by one sex is 
somewhat ambiguous but it could mean that CF women do not want to be 
in fields dominated by men. 

Concerning the features they dislike most in their respective fields, no dif- 
ferences emerge between the two groups of women. 



Table 20 

Likes and Dislikes of Women in NCF and CF in Their Selected Field of Study 



LikM 



NCF 



The discipline is of great interest to 

me 66 (62) 

The discipline requires math/science 

skills 27 (25) 

The discipline requires verbal skills/ 

English 4 ( 4) 

The field offers many possibilities for 

finding a job 26 (24) 

The field has a high prestige 8 ( 8) 

I like its competitive atmosphere 9 ( 8) 

The fie kj is not dominated by one sex 6 ( 6) 

Dltllkw 

The coursework is very difficult 
The field offers few possibilities for 

finding a job 
The field requires math/science skills 
The fiekl requires verbal skills/ 

English 
The field has low prestige 
I dislike its competitive atmosphere 
The field is dominated by one sex 
Tliere is nothing I dislike about my 

field 



CF 



31 (82) 
2 ( 2) 

8 (21) 

5 (13) 
10 (26) 

9 (24) 
9 (24) 



Chi-square 



6.43* 
36,00** 
23.13** 

6.82 
11.34** 

6 90** 
16.56** 



10 


( 9) 


8 


(21) 


5,44 


14 


(13) 


11 


(29) 


5.97 


12 


( 2) 


2 


( 5) 


1.88 


6 


( 6) 


2 


( 5) 


2.49 


2 


( 2) 


4 


(11) 


5.92 


21 


(20) 


6 


(16) 


4.22 


13 


(12) 


2 


( 5) 


1.48 


45 


(42) 


8 


(21) 


5.65 



Statistically significant at the .10 level. 
Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Figures in parentheses indicate percentages. 



The Role of Significant Ottiers 

In the comparison between male and female graduate students, no differ- 
ences emerge in the influence of significant others upon the selection of 
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field. However between women in conventional and nonconventional fields, 
two significant others appear to have different amounts of influence. 



Table 21 

Mean Level of Influence of Significant Others Among NCF and CF Women 



Significant Oth«f NCF CF T4Mt 



Father 


1.99 


(1.08) 


1.62 


( .80) 


-1.80* 


Mother 


1.85 


( .96) 


1.66 


( .95) 


1.02 


Teacher/s 


2.19 


(1.02) 


2.38 


(1.01) 


.96 


School counselor 


1.31 


{ .62) 


1.43 


( .62) 


.88 


Professionals in the field 


2.24 


(1.02) 


2.72 


(1.15) 


2.25* 


College peers 


1.80 


( .95) 


1.88 


( .84) 


.41 


Relatives/siblings 


1.49 


( .85) 


1.28 


( .72) 


-1 .26 


Mass media 


1.53 


( -86) 


1.46 


{ .76) 


-.37 



* Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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The father plays an influential role in the selection of nonconventional fields; 
28% of women in NCF identify him as "very important" or "important" com- 
pared to only 5% in CF It should be noted that in our sample most fathers 
were highly educated; thus, educated fathers seem to play a progressive 
influence on daughters, contrary to what has been observed among low- 
educated fathers. The influence of the mother as *Very important** or "im- 
portant** is reported by similar proportions of respondents (19% of the NCF 
and 17% of the CF women) and does not reach statistical significance. Dif- 
ferences between the two groups of women appear in the influence of pro- 
fessionals in the selection of field of study. This influence is less noticeable 
in the selection of nonconventional fields, which suggests that profession- 
als in nonconventional fields may be playing a rather conservative role in 
the orientation of women into careers, or that professionals in 
nonconventional fields are not easily available to many female students. 
The influence of professionals in the field upon the selection of CF is by far 
the strongest of all; this suggests that it will be difficult for many women to 
move into NCF as long as ttie majority of professionals available to them 
are in CF If only professionals in traditional fields are available to women, 
they are likely to encourage women to go into their fields. 

Compared to the preparation reported by male and female students in gen- 
eral, women in CF speak much more often to professionals than women 
in NCF Significantly, more women in nonconventional fields (33% in NCF 
vs. 14% of those in CF) report having engaged in no specific preparation 
for their fields. This finding suggests again that selection of nonconventional 
fields is a long, cumulative process of including and excluding certain dis- 
ciplines as not proper or productive. 
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The hesence of Role Models 



Approximately 50% of all female students report having role models. Wom- 
en in NCF report fewer role models (49%) than women in CF (63%). but 
this difference does not reach statistical significance (Ihbia 22). As in the 
comparison of male and female graduates, the identification of role models 
follows the selection of field. This occurs in 76% of the cases, regardless 
of whether the women are in conventional or nonconventional fields. 

Table 22 

Presence and Time of Identification of Role Models Among NCF and CF 

Ytes No Vi»9 No square 

Reports an adult whom stu- 
dent considers an exam- 
ple to follow 52 (49) 55 (51) 24 (63) 24 (37) 1.83 

Role model prior to choice 
of field 13 (24) 42 (76) 6 (24) 19 (76) 0 



Women in CF report more female role models than those in NCF, not a sur- 
prising finding given the predominance of male faculty and researchers in 
NCF (Table 23). 



Table 23 

Gender of Role Model by NCF and CF Women 





NCF 


CF 


Female role model 


159 


( 28) 


16 ( 67) 


Male role model 


38 


( 72) 


a ( 33) 




53 


(100) 


24 (100) 



Statistically significant at the .05 level 
Figures in parentheses represent percentages. 



We hypothesized earlier that while role models do not play a significant role 
in leading individuals to select a particular field of study, they may help stu- 
dents to stay in their selected fields, particularly when these fields go count- 
er to established social expectations. This question is illuminated by com* 
paring the presence and gender of role models among master s and Ph.D. 
students across types of fields. 

As shown in Table 24, more NCF women at the Ph.D. level (61%) report 
role models than at the masters level (34% for the M.A. and M.S. com- 
bined). The data show that, in fact, female students have more role models 
as they continue into more advanced studies. Among CF women, the in- 
crease is from 56% at the master's level to 71% at the doctoral level. Among 
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NCF women, there is also an increase, from 34% at the master's level to 
61% at the doctoral level. Moreover, as women move to more advanced de- 
grees, the number who report a female role model increases. Among CF 
women, female role models increase from 56% to 73%; among NCF wom- 
en, the increase goes from 1 3% to 31 %. In other words, CF women increase 
their female role models by less than half, while NCF women increase their 
female role models by a factor of 2.3. This finding tends to support theo- 
retical expectations about the importance of like-sex role models for staying 
in nonconventional fields. However, this is not a universal experience, be- 
cause almost half of the NCF women report not having a role model at all 
(see Table 22). 



Table 24 

Presence and Gender of Role Model by Level of Study 
and Type of Field (in Percentages) 





NCF Woflwn 


CF Women 




M.A./M.S. 


Pti.D. 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 


Reports an adult whom the stu- 










dent considers an example to 










foliow 


34 


61 


56 


71 


Has female role model 


13 


31 


56 


73 



Although the majority of role models among NCF women are men, this may 
well be a function of the scant presence of women as professors and pro- 
fessionals in nonconventional fields. If this is indeed the case, it could be 
argued that it is rather extraordinary that NCF women select so many fe- 
male role models when only 3% of the males in these fields report a female 
role model (see Table 35). The presence of people whose key attributes 
one shares (i.e.. gender identification leading to similar societal expecta- 
tions, similar family constraints, etc) must operate as a powerful source of 
comfort and inspiration. 



Views of Gender in Society 

Female students as a group tend to hold rather naive or unrealistic views 
of the conditions of women in their country; thus, they believe that women 
there face no discrimination in the labor market or in schooling. And, against 
theoretical expectations, NCF women have even a slightly more naive view 
than CF women, (see Table 25) though these differences fail to reach sta- 
tistical significance. This naivete of NCF women does not predict a partic- 
ularly progressive performance on their part were they to become national 
leaders upon their return to their country of origin. 
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Table 25 

Views of Gender Conditions in Countr y of Origin by Women in NCF and CF 
^ NCF 



Equality of gender in the 

labor market 2.15 ( .62) 1.92 ( .67) -194 

Equality of school attainment 3.33 (1.02) 3.00(1.31) -15$ 

Expectations of teachers toward 

men and women 2.39 ( .9 0) 2.23 ( .88) - .90 

Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 

With regard to anticipated career/family conflicts, more CF tfian NCF wom- 
en expect such conflicts and fewer NCF (36%) than CF women (47%) ex- 
pect no conflicts at all; we are unsure whether this reflects the CF women's 
confidence in asserting their rights in their future family situation or rather 
an optimistic view on their part. In so far as conflicts do occur, more NCF 
(17%) than CF women (11%) anticipate that their career will take prece- 
dence over family needs. These findings, however, fail to reach statistical 
significance. 

Table 26 

Expectations Concerning Family and Career Conflict 
Among NCF and CF Women 



NCF OF 



No conflict anticipated 36 ( 36) 17 ( 47) 
There will be conflicts but family needs will 

take precedence 47 ( 47) 15 ( 42) 
There will be conflicts but career needs will 

take precedence 17 ( 17) 4 ( ii) 

100 (100) 36 (100) 



Chi-square =1.61; d.f. = 2; n.s. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



As in the comparison between male and female students, no significant dif- 
ferences emerge between NCF and CF women in terms of the career sup- 
port they expect from future spouses. In both cases, the majority of students 
feel that they can change the spouse's objections to letting the wife work 
after marriage or that such persuasion can be successful before marriage 
The findings show that the same proportion of NCF and CF women (36%) 
would choose a career and forego marriage if necessary. This finding is of 
interest because it reveals that women who pursue advanced studies have 
a strong comr.ntment to their professional careers whether these are in con- 
ventional or nonconventional fields. 
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Table 27 

Options of Unmarried NCF and CF Women 
if Spouse Is Opposed to Work After Marriage 



Option 






CF Women 


Choose marriage and forget career 


3 


( 5) 


0 


( 0) 


Choose marriage arid hope that spouse will 










change mind after marriage 


5 


( 8) 


4 


(18) 


Choose marriage and try to change future 










spouse's mind before marriage 


34 


( 52) 


10 


(45) 


Choose career and forget marriage 


24 


( 36) 


8 


(36) 




66 


(100) 


22 


(99) 



Chi-square = 2.93; d.f. =3; n.s. 



The anticipated level of support from an actual spouse among the married 
students is significantly different between women in NCF and CF No wom- 
en in NCF expect little or no future support on the part of their husbands. 
Likewise, more NCF (38%) than CF women (24%) expect that their hus- 
bands will give equal weight to their own and their wives' careers. These 
two findings suggest greater egalitarianism in the households of NCF wom- 
en. Yet the percentage of women who expect their husbands to give priority 
to the wife's career is the same and quite low, whether the graduate students 
are in nonconventional or conventional fields (18%). In other words, it would 
appear that the fact that women are in NCF does not frequently alter the 
balance of power within the household in their favor, even though there is 
a move toward greater equality (showing statistically significant differenc- 
es) in their households than in those of CF women. 

Table 28 

Degree of Support from Spouse for Future Career 
Among NCF and CF Women 

Type of Support ^ NCF CF 



Very supportive of my career; spouse wiil, if 
necessary, give priority to job demands re- 
garding location, schedules, and travel 

Very supportive of my career, but spouses 
own career demands take priority 

Very supportive of my career; all career moves 
between us have equal weight 

Not very supportive of my care er demands; 
sometimes this is a source of conflict at home 

Not at all supportive of my career; sometimes 
this undermines my career 



7 


( 18) 


3 


( 18) 


17 


( 44) 


7 


( 41) 


15 


( 38) 


4 


( 24) 


0 


( 0) 


3 


( 18) 


0 


( 0) 


0 


( 0) 


39 


(100) 


17 


(101) 



Chi-square = 7.67; d.f, =4; statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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To assess further the degree of commitment of graduate-level women to 
their careers, we asked them to what extent they were likely to become in- 
volved in political and professional activities in their country. In general, 
these women expect to have very little political involvement. Against the- 
oretical expectations, more women in NCF (77%) envisage little or no po- 
litical involvement compared to 6^% of the women in CR The NCF women 
do anticipate more professional involvement (637o) than the women in CF 
(5870). In both cases» these differences are not statistically significant. 

The similarity between NCF and CF women does not predict that NCF 
women will make political or professional contributions. Rather, their main 
contribution may be in increasing the representation of women in those pro- 
fessions. 

Knowledge of Feminism and Feminist Score 

As Table 29 indicates, women in NCF exhibit a substantially lower level of 
knowledge tagarding women's issues than CF women. When they are 
knowledgeable, their information comes primarily from the mass media 
(newspapers and TV). Women in NCF reoort getting less knowledge about 
gender issues from general courses, women's courses, or from participa- 
tion in feminist groups (extracurricular activities) than CF women. 

It is likely that NCF women tena to concentrate on their specialized courses 
and have little time for courses outside their specialization. This limited ex- 
posure of NCF women to l^nowledge of women's issues may account for 
their not being assertive in refusing future family constraints and thinking 
that gender inequalities in society are practically non-existent. 

Table 29 

Knowledge and Sources of Information About Gender Issues 
Among NCF and CF Women 



NCF CF T-tett 



Knowledge of women's issues 


2.25 


( .71) 


2.67 


( .62) 


3.14" 


Source of Knowledge: 












Newspapers 


3.40 


( .57) 


3.30 


( .92) 


-.55 


TV 


3.09 


( .84) 


3.22 


( .86) 


.60 


General courses at univ. 


1.59 


( .73) 


2.78 


(1.13) 


4.93" 


Women's courses at univ. 


1.74 


(1.01) 


2.57 


(1.30) 


2.67" 


Informal conversations 


2.85 


( .95) 


2.94 


(1.07) 


.33 


Participation in feminist groups 


1.60 


( .85) 


2.10 


(1.15) 


1.85* 



* Statistically significant at the .10 level. 
' Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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On the feminism scale, no statistically significant differences emerge be- 
tween CF and NCF women. It is interesting to observe, however that CF 
women score higher than NCF women on 7 of the 8 scale items. The only 
statistically significant (difference between the two groups indicates that 
women in CF are slightly more progressive, as they are more likely to be- 
lieve that a woman may propose marriage to a man (see Table 30). 

Table 30 

Total Scale and Item Means in Feminism Scale of NCF and CF Women 
Item NCF CF T-test 



1 . Because of past discrimination 

against women in many kinds 
of jobs, they should be given 
preference over equally- 
qualified men 2.16 (1.08) 2.44 (1.13) 1.37 

2. A woman should be as free as a 

man to propose marriage 3.06 ( .98) 3.55 ( .68) 3.31* 

3. A woman should not expect to go 

to exactly the sarne places or to 
have quite the same freedom of 

action as a man 3.19 ( .92) 3.35 ( .88) .91 

4. In general, the father should have 

greater authority than the 
mother in bringing up the chil- 
dren 3.38 ( .91) 3.43 ( .89) .30 

5. A married woman should not ac- 

cept a job that requires her to 

be away from home overnight 2.89 (1.06) 2.86 (1,21) --.12 

6. Certain jobs should be done by 

women and certain jobs should 

bedonebymen 2.58 (1,09) 2.81 (1.07) 1.11 

7. Wife and husband should share 

the economic responsibility of 

supporting a family 3.55 ( .69) 3.57 ( .75) .19 

8. Women with small and school* 

age children should not work 
outside the home unless 

absolutely necessary 2.81 (1.03) 2.94 (1.08) .63 

Total Scale 23.69 (4.20) 25.00 (4.00) 1.64 

* Statistically significdnt at the .05 level. 
Summary 

Altogether NCF women tend to choose fields of study because these fields 
will lead to good employment opportunities and because these fields re- 
quire skills in math and science, which the NCF women perceive them- 
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selves to have. Fathers emerge as influential figures in promoting the 
nonconventional choices of women, while professionals in the field influ- 
ence mainly conventional choices. 

NCF women do not see themselves as playing a role in the political or pro- 
fessional arena that is different from their CP colleagues. Their view of so- 
ciety, in fact, is more unrealistic or naive than the view of CF women, a con- 
sequence to a large extent of their narrow and demanding academic spe- 
cialization, which translates into a sheltered existence vis-a-vis other di- 
mensions of university and social life. 

Wbmen and Men in Nonconventional Fields 

The purpose of this section is to explore whether individuals in 
nonconventional fields exhibit significant differences along gender lines, dif- 
ferences that would allow us to trace with greater predictive power the proc- 
ess of field selection and, subsequently, to predict more effectively different 
career and professional roles for men and women as they join the labor 
force. 

Reasons for Selecting a Field of Study 

Men and women who are in fields defined by society as being essentially 
masculine show relatively few statistically significant differences. The ma- 
jority of female and male NCF students select their field because of an in- 
trinsic interest in the discipline (73% of the women and 61% of the men). 
The employment-related rationale for selecting the field is more frequent 
among NCF women (55%) than men (43%). More women than men also 
report being in the field because the admission criteria are relatively easy, 
a fact that must be interpreted in light of the fact that the large number of 
women in nonconventional fields are strong In math and science. What 
women may mean, therefore, is that they find the admission criteria easy 
because they call for the quantitative ski is they already possess. 

We noted earlier that more men than women in general reported being in 
a field because of encouragement by a funding agency or their government. 
When we examine men and women in NCF, we find that more men (13%) 
than women (8%) are encouraged to move into particular nontraditional 
fields. These differences fail to reach statistical significance; yet they sug- 
gest that women are at a disadvantage when seeking financial support for 
moving into a nonconventional field. 
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Table 31 

Reasons for Field Selection by Gender in Absolute and Relative Numbers 



R#sson 




M«n 


Chi-tquare 


1 . Field will lead to definite employ- 








ment opportunities 


59 (55) 


34 (43) 


2.66* 


2. It is a field that will not create con- 








flict with future family responsi- 








bilities 


11 (10) 


5 ( 6) 


.49 


3 It is a field whose content interests 








me very much regardless of oc- 








cupational potential 






4. The admission criteria for this field 








are not very rigorous 


13 (12) 


2 ( 3) 


4 44" 


5. My family expects me to enter this 








field 


6 ( 6) 


2 ( 3) 


.43 


6. Government or funding agency 








promoted the field 


8 ( 8) 


10 (13) 


.86 



* Statistically significant at .10 level. 
** Statistically significant at .05 level. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Continuing a pattern detected in earlier analyses, more women than men 
select their fields, particularly their nonconventional fields, after coming to 
the United States (29% of the women vs. 19% of the men). This difference, 
though sizable, falls slightly short of reaching the .10 level of statistical sig- 
nificance. 

Likes and Dislikes within Nonconventional Fields 

Regarding the likes and dislikes of students in NCF, a few statistically sig- 
nificant differences emerge. As Table 31 shows, more men than women like 
their fields because they require math and science. Mc e women than men 
like their fields for holding good possibilities for finding a job, which confirms 
the instrumental nature of NCF for many women. The majority of women 
also like the fact that their field is not "dominated by one sex." This item was 
also the best liked feature by women in CF The apparently contradictory 
views that emerge (i.e., something being liked by both NCF and CF wom- 
en) may be due to the possible ambiguity of the question, NCF women un- 
derstanding it to mean similar representation of men and women as profes- 
sionals in the field, CF women interpreting it as the absence of domination 
by men or women. 

Table 32 shows that women in NCF dislike particularly the competitive na- 
ture of their field. This finding matches the emerging profile of NCF women: 
professionally committed women, very interested in their field, but not par- 
ticularly concerned with aggressively asserting political or professional 
leadership roles. 
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Table 32 

Likes and Dislikes About Selected Field of Study 
Liu^ Women Mwn Ch>-»qu<r» 

The discipline is of great interest to 
me 

The discipline requires math/science 
skills 

The discipline requires verbal skills/ 
English 

The field offers many possibilities for 

finding a job 
The field has a high prestige 
I like its competitive atmosphere 
The field iS not dominated by one sex 



DO 


(62) 




(oo; 


1 35 


27 


(25) 


23 


(29) 


6.43* 


4 


( 4) 


4 


( 5) 


.73 


26 


(24) 


10 


(13) 


10.75" 


8 


( 7) 


9 


(11) 


1.50 


9 


( 8) 


5 


( 6) 


2.10 


7 


( 6) 


2 


( 3) 


7.80" 



DisllkM 



The coursework is very difficult 
The fieki offers few possibilities for 

finding a job 
The field requires math/science skills 
The field requires verbal skills/ 

English 
The field has low prestige 
I dislike its competitive atmosphere 
The field is dominated by one sex 
There is nothing I dislike about my 

field 



10 


( 9) 


11 


(14) 


3.54 


14 


(13) 


15 


(19) 


2.77 


2 


{ 2) 


3 


( 4) 


2.11 


6 


( 6) 


6 


( 8) 


.57 


2 


( 2) 


4 


( 5) 


6.16 


21 


(20) 


10 


(13) 


6.87* 


13 


(12) 


12 


(15) 


1.31 


2 


( 2) 


3 


( 4) 


1.93 



Statistically significant at the 10 level. 
Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Numbers in parentheses denote percentages 



We Influence of Significant Others 

In the comparison of women and men in NCR no substantial differences 
emerge regarding the influence of seven of the eight significant others they 
were asked about. Only the mother e.nerges as having more influence on 
women than men students; however, this influence is small and weaker than 
that of the father, of professionals in the field, and of teachers. Although few 
graduate students attributed an important influence to their mother, more 
NCF women (19%) than men (13%) consider the mother's influence of 
great significance. This suggests that for some few women, the existence 
of a close and constant source of support does lead to the choice of 
nonconventional fields. 

The number of negative messages reported by women in nonconventional 
fields, as expected, clearly surpasses that reported by men; 54% of women 
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Table 33 

Mean Levels of Influence of Significant Others by Gender 



SignHlcint Other 



Mwi T-te»t 



Father 1 99 08) 1 85 (1.02) -.82 

Mother 1-81 ( -96) 1.54 ( .74) -2.06* 

TcScher/s 2.19 (1.02) 2.30 (1.07) .69 

School counselor 1.31 ( .66) 1-30 ( 55) -.08 

Professionals in the field 2.24 (1 .02) 2.49 1 .08 1 .52 

College peers 1.80 ( .95) 1.75 ( .90) -.39 

R^at^^es^li^^^ 1-49 ( -85) 1.37 ( .78) " 93 

Mass media 1.53 ( .86) 1.78 ( .96) 1-74 

* Statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 

and 46% of men report having been discouraged. While this finding does 
not reach statistical significance, it suggests two facts: first, that women in 
nonconventional fields make choices that are often not supported by sig- 
nificant others; second, many women who are not in NCF may already have 
been successfully dissuaded, and, therefore, only appear to have elected 
to go into conventional fields of study. 

Students report some degree of preparation for the selection of 
nonconventional fields, but a sizable number of respondents admit having 
taken no specific steps to gain knowledge about the field, either by reading 
books or talking to others about it, prior to making their decisions. A statis- 
tica'ly significant difference by gender, however, appears among those who 
did not prepare themselves at all. More women (33%) than men (17%) ad- 
mit no preparation at all. This finding reinforces our initial impression that 
a field of study choice — particularly the selection of a nonconventional field 
— Is one that occurs over time. In view of the frequent messages women 
receive to avoid fields that will lead to disturbances in gender relatioris or 
norms it is likely that women carefully examine the features of a field of 
study and that they develop strategies to pursue such a field. Such strat- 
egies probably involve a good deal of negotiation with, and in some cases 
avoidance of, significant others. These negotiations in turn are likely to be 
supported by factual data offered by the students as they try to convince 
others that their choices are sensible. Thus, women in NCF may need for- 
titude rather than formal preparation immediately preceding their field of 
study choices. 

The Presence of Role Models 

NCF students report fewer role models than students in general; likewise, 
they identify these models after the field of study was chosen. No gender 
differences emerge between NCF men and women in this regard (see Ta- 
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ble 34). While the identification of the role model comes after the selection 
of field, its importance should not be minimized. It appears that a close role 
model is essential to the everyday experience of the students, since half 
of them acknowledge having such a role model. 



Table 34 





VWMiMin 


M 


•n 


Chi- 






No 




No 


squaro 


Reports an adult whom 












student considers an 












example to follow. 


52 (49) 


55 (51) 


35 (44) 


44 (56) 


.18 


Role model prior to choice 




of field. 


13 (24) 


42 (76) 


11 (30) 


26 (70) 


.16 



Many more women than men in NCF (28% versus 3%) report having a fe- 
male role model. The fact that women students tend to select female role 
models quite likely indicates that they identify more with persons who face 
similar social experiences, problems, and expectations. 

Table 35 

Gender of Role Model by Gender of the Graduate Students 



Women Men 



Female role model 15 ( 28) i { 3) 

Male role model 38 (72) 34 j g^j 

53 (100) 35 (100) 



Chi-square = 7.54, d.f. = 1 ; statistically significant at the .006 level. 
Figures in parentheses represent percentages. 

Views of Gender in Society 

Concerning their appreciation of gender inequalities in society students in 
NCF hold unrealistic views similar to those of their peers in other fields No 
gender differences emerge among NCF students by gender (Table 36) but 
It IS interesting to observe that both men and women in NCF hold more naive 
perceptions than women in CF (contrast with Ibble 25). 

There are significant gender differences regarding the anticipation of future 
career/family conflicts and how they will be resolved. As Table 37 indicates 
women anticipate more conflicts and believe that to obtain their resolutiorl 
they will have to give priority to their family over their career (47% women 
compared to 28% men). This priority given by women to family over career 
IS a stable finding that can be found also among women in all fields of study 
combined (Table 14). ^ 
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Table 36 

Views of Gender Conditions in Country of Origin by Gender 



view 


Wom«n 




T-tMt 


Equality of gender in the latx)r 






2.15 ( 


.62) 


.03 


market 


2.15 


{ .63) 


Equality of school attainment 


3.33 


(1.02) 


3.43 ( 


.97) 


.68 


Expectations of teachers toward 










-.05 


men and women 


2.39 


( .90) 


2.38 ( 


.77) 



Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Congruent with the priority of family over career, fewer women than men 
in nonconventional fields imagine themselves 15 years from now to be 
working fulltime, married, and with children (63% of the women compared 
to 87% of the men; chi-square = 1 6.35. p = .01 ). Gender differences regard- 
ing future family situations, in consequence, are strong and statistically sig- 
nificant. While most women see themselves married and with children, a 
number of them (14%) anticipate working only parttime. Significantly, an 
equal proportion of women (14%) see themselves married, working fulltime. 
but without children. 

The majority of NCF men (57%), then, anticipate no career/family conflicts, 
congruent with our theory More women than men, in contrast, anticipate 
that there will be conflicts and that conflicts will be resolved so that family 
matters will take precedence (Table 37). These findings are somewhat sur- 
prising, because we expected NCF women to be more assertive of their ca- 
reer rights. The findings are also discouraging, because they further con- 
firm the profile of NCF women as being traditional in many aspects of social 
life. As suggested by the findings, NCF women — even more than CF wom- 
en — subscribe to the dominant cultural view of women as primarily wives 
and mothers. 



Table 37 

Expectations Concerning Family and Career Conflict by Gender 





WSofnen 


Men 


No conflict anticipated 


36 ( 36) 


39 ( 57) 


There will be conflicts but family needs will 






take precedence 


47 ( 47) 


19 ( 28) 


There will be conflicts but career needs will 






take precedence 


17 ( 17) 


11 ( 16) 


100 (100) 


69 (101) 



Chi-square = 7.86; d.f. = 2; statistically significant at the .02 level. 



Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Regarding strategies NCF students would follow if their spouse opposed 
their working outside the home, no gender differences occur. Most NCF 
men and women would opt for marriage and try to change their spouses' 
position before marriage. It is curious that although the possibility of a wife's 
opposing the husband's working outside the home is remote, the distribu- 
tion of responses of men and women to this item is almost identical (Table 
38). 



Table 38 

Options of Unmarried Students if Spouse Is Opposed 
to Work After Marriage 



option Women Men 



Choose marriage and forget career 


3 


( 5) 


1 


( 2) 


Choose marriage and hope that spouse will 










change mind after marriage 


5 


( 7) 


3 


( 7) 


Choose marriage and try to change future 










spouse's mind before marriage 


34 


( 52) 


25 


( 54) 


Choose career and forget marriage 


24 


( 36) 


17 


( 37) 




66 


(100) 


46 


(100) 



Chi-square .51 , d.f. - 3, n.s. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Additional evidence that NCF women are traditional individuals regarding 
family and domestic responsibilities is offered in Table 39. 



Table 39 

Degree of Support from Spouse for Future Career 



lype off Support Women Men 



Very supportive of my career; spouse will, if 










necessary give priority to job demands re- 










garding location, schedules, and travel 




( 18) 


15 


( 47) 


Very supportive of my career, but spouse's 










own career demands take priority 


17 


( 44) 


1 


( 3) 


Very supportive of my career; all career moves 










between us have equal weight 


15 


( 38) 


13 


( 41) 


Not very supportive of my career demands; 










sometimes this is a source of conflict at 










home 


0 




2 


( 6) 


Not at all supportive of my career; sometimes 










this undermi^os my career 


0 




1 


{ 3) 




39 


(100) 


32 


(100) 



Chi-square^ 1977; d.f. =4; statistically significant at the .001 level. 



Among those students who are married, strong gender differences emerge 
in the degree of support expected from their ^P°"ff,« .^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
(47%) expect that their spouses will be highly supportive of their future ca- 
reer but few women expect similar support (18%). Remarkably, worsen in 
NCF expect less full support from their spouses than the overall pool of fe- 
male married graduate students. Table 16 indicates that 26% of women in 
the total sample of graduate women expect unconditional, top-priority sup- 
port from their husbands, yet only 18% of NCF women expec this, even 
though they have invested much offort and sacrifice in their studies. The 
majority of NCF women do expecl support (Table 39) but concede that 
their husbands' career will have priority over their own. Such an eventuality 
is foreseen by only 3% of the men. 

Knowledge of Feminism and Feminism Scores 

Knowledge of women's issues is lowest among students in NCF. particularly 
among NCF women. While NCF women attain a score of 2.25 in their self- 
reported understanding of gender issues, women in CF attain a score of 
2 67 (see Table 29). It is clear then that NCF women are relative^ unaware 
of important social issues. Women in NCF are very similar to NCF men in 
obtaining very little knowledge of women's issues through their regular 
courses. They are very similar also in not being exposed to womens studies 
and in not participating in feminist groups. 

Table 40 

Knowledge and Sources of Informati on About Gender Issues by Gender 

Man T-tMt 



Women 



.87 



Knowledge Of women's issues 2.25 ( 71) 2.36 ( 84) 

Source of Knowledge: ^ / -,^v 9«; 

Newspapers 3.40 ( .57) 3.44 .74 .25 

TV 3.09 ( .84) 3.20 ( .77) .61 

Women's courses at univ. 1 .74 (1 .01 ) 1 .60 ( .86) -58 

General courses at univ. 1 -59 ( .73) 1 .55 .82 -.23 

informal conversations 2.85 ( .95) 2.56 1 07 -1.25 

Participation in feminist groups 1.60 ( .85) 1.60 ( .90) .it> 



Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Nonetheless, NCF women have a greater propensity toward feminist atti- 
tudes than NCF men. Seven of the eight items in the scale show significant 
differences by gender. The women score higher than men in six of the seven 
items- the anomalous exception is the more frequent assertion by NCF men 
than NCF women that a woman should be as free as a man to propose mar- 
riage. 
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Table 41 

Total Scale and Item Means in Feminism Scale by Gender 



Item 



. Wow>»n Men T-fst 

1 . Because of past discrimination 

against women in many kinds 
of jobs, they should be given 
preference over equally- 

qualified men 2.16(1.08) 1.81 ( 95) ^2 23* 

2. A woman should be as free as a 

man to propose marriage 3.06 ( .98) 3.53 ( 69) 3 80* 

3. A woman should not expect to go 

to exactly the same places or to 
have quite the same freedom of 

action as a man 3,14 ( 92) 303 ( 93) < 

4. In generaljhe father should have 

greater authority than the 
mother in bringing up the 

^ ^ 3.38 ( .97) 3.02 ( .97) ^2 52* 

5. A married woman should not ac- 

cept a job that requires her to 

be away from home overnight 2.89 (1 .06) 2 09 (1 03) ^5 ofi* 

6. Certain jobs should be done by 

women and certain jobs should 

7 lA/f^'^."!'^^'^^" 2.58 (1.09) 1.96 ( ,94) -3.97* 

7. Wife and husband should share 

the economic responsibility of 

supporting a family 3.55 ( .69) 3.10 (7.66) ^15* 

8. Women with small and school* 

age children should not work 
outside the home unless abso- 
lutely necessary 2.81 (1.03) 2.24 ( .94) ^3 82* 

^^'^ 23.69 (4.20) 20.78 (3.83) -^'69- 

• Statistically significant at the .05 level. 




Summary 

Teachers and professionals in the field are identified as strong influences 
in the selection of nonconventional fields by men and women, with parents 
■laving weaker roles. NCF women emerge as different from NCF men in that 
me^y are more utilitarian in their field of study choice. However, they tend to 
dislike the competitive nature of their field. The mothers of NCF women 
have an infrequent but influential role in the selection of field NCF women 
prefer to have role models of their own sex. even though few female role 
models are available in their disciplines. 

These women hold excessively rosy views about gender equality in their 
50 
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country of origin and at the same time readily endorse societal definitions 
of women as primarily wives and mothers. They score higher on feminist 
attitudes than their male counterparts, yet they reveal few progressive at- 
titudes concerning their own decisions about family and marriage respon- 
sibilities. In all, women in nonconventional fields seem to arrive at these 
fields after protracted choices to which significant others express opposi- 
tion. These NCF women seek and enter nonconventional fields by virtue 
of their skills in math and science, but they do not possess the gender con- 
sciousness that might forecast assertive and innovative roles as they as- 
sume professional positions. Indeed, NCF women exhibit a dismaying level 
of conformity with current gender relations in society 
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IV. 

HMof Slndy 
IMGes /bnom 
OnMrgndinie SMeils 

In this section, we examine the process of field of study selection at a youn- 
ger age. Our purpose is twofold: to see whether the various forces that im- 
pinge upon field choices are stable over time and to detect whether certain 
actors and experiences have a greater influence on younger individuals. 

As noted earlier, our sample of undergraduates was limited to juniors and 
seniors. Their distribution by level of study and gender was as follows: 



Table 42 

Undergraduate Student Distribution by Level of Study 





Women 


Men 


Junior 


68 ( 35) 


46 { 43) 


Senior 


129 ( 65) 


62 ( 57) 




197 (100) 


108 (100) 



Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Differences Between Male and Female Undergraduate Students 

Reasons for Selecting a Field of Study 

As indicated earlier, we asked the respondents to identify as many reasons 
as applied in their field of study decision. The pattern of responses of the 
undergraduate students, in contrast to that of graduate students, shows no 
statistically significant differences by gender. The most commonly identified 
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top reasons for selecting a field of study are the appeal of the discipline per 
se and the potential of that field for future employment. 

It Is interesting to observe that a sizable group of students state that a rea- 
son for selecting their fields was that it would not conflict with family respon- 
sibilities (16% for both men and women). Even in this response, contrary 
to theoretical expectations, there are no gender differences. A nontrivial 
number of students (10%) also said they were in their field because their 
families expected them to be. Compared with graduate students, the under- 
graduates reflect a greater sensitivity to parents and family responsibility 
(Table 43). It would seem, thus, that as individuals get older, they attribute 
more of their actions to their own volition and preference. But the undergrad- 
uate level data indicate that some of these influences may be internalized 
over time and then redefined as being one's own. 

Table 43 

Reasons for Field Selection by Gender in Absolute and Relative Numbers 



Women Men Chl-«qu«r» 



1. Field will lead to definite 










.03 


employment opportunities 


120 


( 59) 


67 


( 60) 


2. It is a field that will not create 












conflict with future family 










.01 


responsibilities 


32 


( 16) 


18 


( 16) 


3. it is a field whose content interests 












me very much regardless of 








( 68) 


.01 


occupational potential 


139 


( 69) 


75 


4. The admission c riteria for this field 












are not very rigorous 


6 


( 3) 


7 


( 6) 


2.00 


5. My family expects me to enter this 








( 10) 


.01 


field 


20 


( 10) 


11 



Figures in parentheses denote percentages. The N is greater than the sample 
due to multiple responses for this item. 



Likes and Dislikes Regarding Selected Fields 

Only two preferences distinguish men and women undergraduates in their 
selection of field. First, more men than women like their field because it re- 
quires math and science skills. Liking and disliking math seems to start quite 
early in the students' schooling experience, perhaps in high school or even 
before. Yet the salience of either math or verbal skills as the best liked fea- 
tures of a field is not as great as at the graduate level. Our graduate student 
data show (see liable 6) that what appears as the preference of only a few 
at the undergraduate level becomes intensified at the graduate level, par- 
ticularly the preference for fields that require math/science skills. This in- 
crease in subject preference at the graduate level indicates that the under- 
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graduate experience for women is different from that of men, and that this 
experience builds upon preferences and competencies students bring from 
high school (or earlier). It also indicates that the undergraduate experience 
does little to develop a taste for math and science courses among women. 
Likewise, it suggests that the undergraduate experience does little to mod- 
ify conventional subject preferences of students. 

The other statistically significant difference between men and women un- 
dergraduates is that more men than women like their fields because of their 
competitive atmosphere (Table 45). 

As for the disliked features of their field, no gender differences emerge am- 
ong the undergraduates, and their responses offer a pattern similar to that 
found at the graduate level. 

Table 44 

Likes and Dislikes in Selected Fi M of Study 
Women Men Chi-»quare 



The discipline is of great interest to 



me. 


109 ( 54) 


65 ( 


59) 


.81 


The discipline requires math/science 








skills. 


47 ( 23) 


37 ( 


33) 


13.09** 


The discipline requires verbal skills/ 






English. 


16 ( 8) 


14 ( 


13) 


9.23* 


The field offers many possibilities tor 








finding a job. 


68 ( 34) 


40 ( 


36) 


.53 


The field has a high prestige. 


27 ( 14) 


23 ( 


21) 


3.24 


1 like its competitive atmosphere. 


21 ( 10) 


22 ( 


20) 


L.44* 


The field is not dominated by one 






sex. 


16 ( 8) 


13 ( 


12) 


5.51 


DltlikM 


The coursework is very difficult. 


58 ( 29) 


28 ( 


25) 


.80 


The field offers few possibilities for 






finding a job. 


16 ( 8) 


8 ( 


7) 


4.29 


The field requires math/science 






skills. 


6 ( 3) 


6 ( 


5) 


4.99 


The field requires verbal skills/ 








English. 


22 ( 11) 


8 ( 


7) 


5.06 


The field has low prestige. 


7 ( 4) 


6 ( 


5) 


2.62 


1 dislike its competitive atmosphere. 


25 ( 12) 


19 ( 


17) 


3.57 


The tiekl is dominated by one sex. 


27 ( 13) 


2 ( 


11) 


3.93 


There is nothing 1 dislike atx>ut my 






fieM. 


73 ( 36) 


40 ( 36) 


4.66 



* statistically significant at the .10 level. 
** Statistically significant at the .05 level. 



Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
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The Role of Significant Others 

In the comparison between men and women undergraduates, no statisti- 
cally significant differences emerge in the influence of significant others 
upon field selection. The father, mother, and professionals in the selected 
field are identified as the most influential. By contrast, graduate students 
identified teachers and professionals in the selected field as the most influ- 
ential. Comparing the mean levels of influence of significant others upon 
field choices made by undergraduate and graduate students (Dibtes 21 
and 45), it is clear that undergraduates are much more susceptible to the 
influence of others, particularly that of parents. 

Table 45 

Mean Level of Influence of Significant Others by Gender 



Significant Othr Wonwn Men T-tnt 



Father 


2.79 


(1.04) 


2.75 


(1.08) 


-.27 


Mother 


2.70 


(1.01) 


2.51 


(1.07) 


- 1 .45 


Teacher/s 


2.33 


(1.00) 


2.25 


(1.05) 


.68 


School counselor 


1.83 


( .88) 


2.06 


(1.03) 


1.94 


Professionals in the field 


2.71 


(1.04) 


2.77 


(1.15) 


.66 


College peers 


2.32 


(1.01) 


2.30 


(1.00) 


.18 


Relatives/siblings 


2.19 


(1.00) 


2.14 


(1.03) 


-.40 


Mass media 


2.26 


(1.00) 


2.25 


(1,00) 


-.16 



Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Undergraduates report also having received messages to dissuade them 
from their current field of study These messages were reported by 71 % of 
men and 61% of women. In response to an open-ended question, asking 
the reasons for such dissuasion, the responses listed in Tr*>le 46 emerge. 
The most frequently cited reason for leaving a field is related to unpromising 
work opportunities in the profession. This reason accounts for 31 % of the 
women's responses and for 33% of the men's responses. 

For women, however, the next most frequent reasons dissuading them from 
their current fields are gender-related. These reasons account for 26% in 
the case of women but for only 7% in the case of men. It is interesting to 
observe that a good number of the messages (13%) intended to dissuade 
women from their fields concern the field being lor men." 

Clearly gender perse is offered as a reason for not entering certain fields. 
In addition, there are a number of reasons that may be indirectly gender- 
related, such as the lack of need for further study or the risk of becoming 
hurt in a given occupation. Those reasons are reported by 10% of women 
in contrast with 3% of men. 
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Table 46 

Reasons for Dissuading Undergraduate Students from Current Field of 

Study by Gender 

R— on» Women Men 

Gender-related reasons 



It is a field for men 


9 


( 13) 


0 




Girls cannot do it 


2 


( 3) 


0 




Will take the individual far away from home 


4 


( 6) 


2 { 


' / 


Will offer difficulties for marriage and family 


2 


( 3) 


0 


Scholarship withdrawn when sponsors 










learned recipient was a woman 


1 


( 1) 


0 




Subtotal 


18 


( 26) 


2 ( 


7) 


Possibly gender-related reasons 








Religious reasons 


1 


( 1) 


0 




Student is too old 


3 


( 4) 


0 




No need for further studies 


3 


{ 4) 




3) 


Can be injured in that profession 


1 


( 1) 


0 


Subtotal 


7 


( 10) 


1 ( 


3) 


Job-related 






Will command low salary 


6 


( 9) 


5 ( 


17) 


Not a marketable field. No jobs/difficult to 








find jobs in that field 


13 


( 19) 


4 ( 


13) 


Too competitive atmosphere 


3 


( 4) 


1 ( 


3) 


Subtotal 


22 


( 32) 


10 ( 


33) 


Academic reasons 








Not a sufficiently good student 


3 


{ 4) 


3 ( 


10) 


The field is too difficult 


9 


( 13) 


5 ( 


17) 


No status in profession 


4 


{ 6) 


4 ( 


13) 


Studies in field are too expensive 


2 


( 3) 


2 ( 


7) 


Changing fields is not advisable 


1 


( 1) 


1 ( 


3) 


Too ideotogical/political field 


2 


( 3) 


0 


Subtotal 


21 


( 29) 


15 ( 


50) 


U.S. a poor influence; student might not return 


0 




2 ( 


7) 


Student too extroverted for field 


1 


( 1) 


0 


Total 


69 


(100) 


30 (100) 



Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 




A common set of reasons for dissuading men from their selected fields are 
academic reasons (reported by 50%); for women, academic reasons are 
less frequently mentioned (29%). Men do receive messages that could be 
interpreted as being gender-oriented in nature, but these are much fewer 
in number than those directed toward women. Job-related reasons seem 
to affect male and female undergraduates similarly. 

As was the case for graduate*level women, the distribution of responses 
among undergraduates indicates that a large number of the messages re- 
ceived by women are due to social definitions of what are appropriate fern- 
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inine fields of study and work. On the basis of our questionnaire data, we 
cannot dennonstrate that negative gender-related messages were success- 
ful in deterring some women from their first choice of field, but given the high 
proportion of this type of message, it is clear that gender-related messages 
are very much part of the process of socialization and that, hence, they 
must function as important elements in the choice of field decisions. 

The Presence of Role Models 

The undergraduates tend to select role models after field selection. No gen- 
der differences emerge on this variable. In both cases, almost half of the 
group reports having a role model. 

Table 47 

Presence and Time of Identification of Role Models by Gender 

Women Men Chh 

Ybi No Y»» N o squa re 

Reports an adult whom 
student considers an 

example to follow 95 (48) 105 (52) 60 (54) 51 (46) .97 

Role model prior to choice 
of field 45 (43) 59 (57) 25 (40) 38 (60) .08 



Confirming a tendency observed at the graduate level, undergraduate stu- 
dents tend to choose role models of their own gender (Table 48). And it 
seems that the younger the students, the greater their identification with 
persons of their own sex; in other words, more undergraduates than grad- 
uate students were found to have like-sex models. A possible explanation 
for the sizable decrease of female models at the graduate level is that fe- 
male professors are fewer in number at that level. 



Table 48 

Gender of Role Model by Gender of the Undergraduate Student 





Wofwen 


Man 


Female role model 


51 ( 54) 


2 ( 3) 


Male role model 


44 ( 46) 


58 ( 97) 




95 (100) 


60 (100) 



Chi-square^ 41.43; d.f.=== 1; statistically significant at the 001 level. 
Figures in parentheses represent percentages. 



Views of Gender in Society 

Overall, undergraduates believe that their national societies are egalitarian 




with regard to gender opportunities in the labor force and the educational 
system. It is likely that this positive view is related to the relatively sheltered 
and comfortabid life of the undergraduate students in their home country 
In fact, only 34% of the women and 33% of the men report having worked 
before. While no gender differences emerge on two of three indicators, 
women tend to have a more positive (i.e., naive) view than men concerning 
one indicator: the situation of women in the labor force (Table 49). 



Table 49 

Views of Gender Conditions in Country of Origin by Gender 



Vl«w 


Women 


Men 


T-test 


Equality of gender in the labor market 


2.57 (1.00) 


2.07 (1.04) 


-4.16** 


Equality of school attainment 


3.43 ( .96) 


3.45 ( .91) 


.22 


Expectations of teachers toward 








men and women 


2.53 ( .61) 


2.59 ( .67) 


.75 



^ Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



With regard to future career and family decisions, strong differences 
emerge between men and women undergraduates. Clearly, women antic- 
ipate more conflicts than men. Moreover, a large number of women expect 
that when dilemmas do emerge between family and career choices, family 
needs will take precedence. The proportion of undergraduate women re- 
porting this expectation (57%) is larger than that of graduate women (46%). 
This finding suggests one of two alternative processes is at work: either the 
more recent genei ations of women are becoming more accepting of tradi- 
tional patriarchal ideologies; or, conversely, graduate-level women, who 
have invested greater time and effort in a field of study may be less willing 
to accept family over career priorities. 



Table 50 

Expectations Concerning Family and Career Conflict by Gender 



Womwi Men 


No conflict anticipated 


63 


(32) 


62 


(58) 


There will be conflicts but family needs will 


111 


(57) 


30 


(28) 


take precedence 










There will be conflicts but career needs will 


21 


(10) 


15 


(14) 



take precedence 



Chi-square = 24.51; d.f. 3; statistically significant at the .001 level. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
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Strong gender differences also emerge between male and female under- 
graduates concerning their options should their future spouses oppose 
their working outside the home. Marriage is the preferred option for every- 
body; however, many fewer women than men (19% versus 30%) would 
choose a career at the expense of marriage. Also* more women than men 
would try to obtain their spouse's support for working before they marry. The 
women's belief that it is easy to change the spouse's position is intriguing. 
It reveals either a significant ability on their part to negotiate the terms of 
a future marriage contract or dubious confidence in being able to persuade 
future husbands to be supportive of their careers. 

Table 51 

Options of Unmarried Students if Spouse Is Opposed 
to Work After Marriage 



Option Women Men 



Choose marriage and forget career 


10 


( 5) 


2 


( 2) 


Choose marriage and hope that spouse will 


23 


(12) 


20 


(19) 


change mind after marriage 










Choose marriage and try to change futur? 


125 


(64) 


52 


(50) 


spouse's mind before marriage 










Choose career and forget marriage 


37 


(19) 


31 


(30) 



Chi-square- 10.08; d.f. = 3; statistically significant at the .02 level. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



On the positive side, there is an extremely low proportion of women who 
would prefer marriage without a career (5%) and a relatively higher percent- 
age (19%) who would prefer a career without marriage. These findings con- 
trast strongly with comparable data of U.S. freshmen and senior girls ob- 
tained a decade ago. Komarovsky (1 979) found that 5% of the U.S. women 
preferred not to work after marriage but only 2% wanted a career without 
marriage. It can be seen that today women from other countries envisage 
working after marriage, and that many more than in the past would contem- 
plate a professional career without getting married. 

Knowledge of Feminism and Feminism Score 

Curiously undergraduate men report greater levels of knowledge about 
gender issues than do undergraduate women. While the mean for both 
groups is low, between ''somewhat knowledgeable** and "not very knowl- 
edgeable," there is a statistically significant difference between men and 
women. 

Among those who consider themselves very or somewhat knowledgeable, 
important gender differences exist in the sources of their knowledge. More 
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women identify as useful sources their participation in general courses at 
the university, participation in specific women's courses, and involvement 
in feminist groups. 



It is unclear why men are less likely than women to consider general cours* 
es at the university as important sources of gender knowledge. One reason 
may be that men tend to take more courses in science and math, courses 
that generally do not treat gender issues. 

As in the case of graduate students, newspapers and TV are more impor- 
tant sources of information on gender issues for undergraduates than form- 
al coursework at the university. Even though more undergraduate women 
than men take women's studies and participate in feminist groups, they still 
rate the mass media as more important than their specific feminist involve- 
ment in developing and maintaining their awareness of gender issues. 

Table 52 

Knowledge and Sources of Information About Gender Issues by Gender 



Woman Men T-teil 



Knowledge of v/omen's issues 


2.32 


( 


.77) 


2.54 


( 


.81) 


2.29" 


Source of Knowledge: 
















Newspapers 


3.28 


( 


.79) 


3.40 


( 


.71) 


.96 


TV 


3.13 


( 


,91) 


3.22 


( 


.87) 


.64 


General courses at umv. 


2.37 


( 


.96) 


1.96 


( 


.94) 


-2.61" 


Women's courses at univ. 


2.43 


(1 


.07) 


1.90 


(1 


.13) 


-2.70" 


Informal conversations 


2.70 


( 


.99) 


2.62 


(1 


.12) 


-.50 


Participation in feminist groups 


2.09 


(1 


.01) 


1.55 


( 


.85) 


-3.28" 



statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



Our scale of feminist attitudes reveals significant gender differences on all 
eight items as well as on the overall scale; except on one item, women score 
higher The one item concerns the belief that **a woman should be as free 
as a man to propose marriage.** Consistently, more men than women en- 
dorse this belief. This is an intriguing result. On the one hand, it reflects 
women's strong adherence to a patriarchal norm closely linked with a key 
institution in society — the norm that women should be passive regarding 
marriage. On the other hand, it may indicate that men feel oppressed by 
having to take all the initiative about marriage. Perhaps men feel that good 
possibilities are lost because women are only passive actors? 
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Table 53 

Total Scale and Item Means in Feminism Scale by Gender 



Men T-test 



1. Because of past discrimination 

against women in many kinds 
of jobs, they should be given 
preference over equally 

qualified men 2.45 (1.07) 2.03 (1.00) -3.31" 

2. A woman should be as free as a 

man to propose marriage 2.90 ( .98) 3.35 ( .84) 4.35" 

3. A woman should not expect to go 

to exactly the same places or to 
have quite the same freedom of 

action as a man 3.25 ( 94) 2.82 (1.07) -3.66" 

4. In general, the father should have 

greater authority than the 
mother in bringing up the 

children 3.32 ( .97) 2.95 (1.17) -3.00" 

5. A married woman should not 

accept a job that requires her to 

be away from home overnight 2.57 (1.00) 2.07 (1.04) --4.16" 

6. Certain jobs should be done by 

women and certain jobs should 

be done by men 2.45(1.14) 2.Gi (1.10) -277** 

7. Wife and husband should share 

the economic responsibility of 

supporting a family 3.48 ( .72) 3.18 ( .91) -3.16" 

8. Women with small and school- 

age children should not work 
outside the home unless 

absolutely necessary 2.50 (1.21) 2.04 ( .97) --3.89** 

Total Scale 22.97 (4.06) 20.50 (4.48) ^.80" 

Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Summary 

In the comparison between men and women at the undergraduate level, few 
significant differences ennerge in the factors shaping their field of study 
chokies. While these differences are few in number, they are nonetheless crit- 
ical. Men tend to choose fields because they require math and science skills; 
among women, there is a preference fo^ fields that involve verbal skills and 
English. Manv more women than men undergraduates report a role nrxxJel 
of their own sex» even though this person emerges usually only after fiekl se- 
lectk)n. The undergraduate women express a much greater willingness than 
men to allow family needs to dominate career needs; they also see marriage 
as more important than work and feel confident they can make their future 
husbands support their career. The women's choice of family over career pos- 
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siWy leads them to career choices that are compatible with family life in terms 
of requirements of time and location. Because of this domestic perspective, 
women may eliminate a number of fields as "inappropriate." 

When confronted with a concrete and parsonal situation, undergraduate 
women assume the traditional roles of vcmen. However, when asked to ex- 
press their feminist attitudes in more abstract, impersiinal terms, under- 
graduate women clearly show more proyressive gender attitudes than men. 
This finding supports previous social science research demonstrating that 
general values may be more egalitarian than our actual behaviors, lit sub- 
sequent sections, we will explore how fhose general values associated wiih 
feminism affect field of study choices. 

Undergraduate Women !n Nonconventiona: and Conventional Fields 

How are those women who move inlc nonconventional fields different from 
those in conventional fields? 

Reasons for Selecting a Field of Study 

Four statistically significant differences en^erge in the reason.^ for field se- 
lection identified by NCR and CF undergraduate women. These concern, 
primarily, the employment potential of the selected discipline. NCF women 
persistently choose c. upations because of their utilitarian value 75% of 
NCF undergraduate women indicate this reason, contrasted with 37% of CF 
women. 

Table 54 

Reasons for Field Selection by NCF and CF Women in Absolute and 

Relative Numbers 



^••on NCF Women CF Women Chi-square 



1. 


Field will lead to definite employment 














opportunities 


85 ( 


75) 


7 ( 


37) 


12.89" 


2. 


It IS a field that will not create conflict 














with future family responsibilities 


15 ( 


13) 


5 ( 


25) 


1.82 


3. 


It is a field whose content interests me 
very much regardless of 












occupational potential 


64 ( 


57) 


17 ( 


85) 


5.74* 


4. 


The admission criteria for this field are 














not very rigorous 


0 




3 ( 


15) 


17.34*' 


5. 


My family expects me to enter this field 


16 ( 


14) 


0 


3.21* 


6. 


Government or funding agency 














promoted the field 


18 ( 


16) 


1 ( 


5) 


1.G5 



* Statistically significant at the .10 level. 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. The N is greater than the sample 
due to multiple responses for this item. 
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other differences include an interest in the discipline perse, which appeals, 
perhaps surprisingly, mostly to CF women, and a preference for not very 
rigorous admission criteria for the selected fields (not a surprising finding, 
particularly if we realize more CF than NCF women enter fields because 
they do not like math and science and, quite likely do not perform well in 
these subjects either; math, as we know, is frequently an important subject 
in admission exams). A second unexpected finding is that several NCF but 
no CF women report entering into a field "because of family expectations. 
This indicates that tariilies play both suppcriive and nonsupportive roles 
in NCF selection. The factors that lead parents to be supportive of daugh- 
ters' NCF choices are explained in a later chapter when we discuss a causal 
analytical model. 

Likes and Dislikts Regarding Selected Fields 

The features female students in NCF and CF like and dislike most in their 
selected fields, as discussed earlier, were explored by asking students to 
rank the three features they liked best and least about their fields. Table 55 
concentrates on only those responses which were identified as most liked 
and least liked features. 

Table 55 

Likes and Dislikes of NCF and CF Women in Their Selected Field of Study 



LiicM NCF Women CF Wonwft Chl-»quar» 



The discipline is of great interest to me 


46 


( 


41) 


17 


( 


85) 


13.81" 


The discipline requires math/science 
















skills 


35 


( 


31) 


1 


( 


5) 


16.47** 


The discipline requires verbal skills/ 
















English 


6 


( 


5) 


2 


( 


10) 


9.75** 


The field offers many possibilities for 
















finding a job 


51 


( 


45) 


4 


( 


20) 


11.62** 


The field has a high prestige 


18 


( 


16) 


1 


( 


5) 


9.51** 


1 like its competitive atmosphere 


12 


( 


11) 


1 


( 


5) 


86 


The field is not dominated by one sex 


9 


( 


8) 


3 


( 


15) 


5.36 



DislikM 



The coursework is very difficult 


39 


(35) 


1 


( 5) 


7.69* 


The field offers few possibilities for finding 












a job 


3 


( 3) 


4 


(20) 


12.69** 


The field requires math/science skills 


5 


( 4) 


0 




1.30 


The fiekl requires verbal skills/English 


16 


(14) 


0 




5.71 


The field has low prestige 


2 


( 2) 


3 


(15) 


11.22" 


1 dislike its competitive atmosphere 


17 


(15) 


2 


(10) 


3.98" 


The field is dominated by one sex 


15 


(13) 


0 




5.24 


Thei-e is nothing 1 dislike about my field 


35 


(31) 


11 


(55) 


5.07 



* statistically significant at the .10 level. 
Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
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The most liked features of the students' field correspond to the reasons giv- 
en for selecting it. NCF women like fields for their math and science content, 
and for leading to a job; CF women, in contrast, like fields that involve verbal 
skills. NCF women also like their fields for having high prestige. On this item, 
undergraduate women show a reversal vis-a-vis graduate-level women, as 
a larger number of CF graduate-level women identify as one of the most 
liked features of their field its having high prestige. We are unsure of how 
to explain this contradiction. 

The Role of Significant Ottiers in Field Selection 

As for significant others, parents emerge as the most influential actors for 
both NCF and CF women, but no statistically significant differences exist 
between the two groups. Significant differences do emerge in the influence 
of teachers and counselors. Teachers are found to play a traditional role, 
as they are identified as influential in shaping mostly conventional choices. 
School counselors are identified as having the weakest impact on field 
choices; nonetheless, they play a more progressive role than teachers, 
since they encourage more NCF than CF women. 

Table 56 

Mean Level of Influence of Significant Others Among NCF and CF Women 



significant other NCF Women CF Women T-test 



Father 


2.81 


(1 


.01) 


2.63 


{ .95) 


-.73 


Mother 


2.70 


(1 


.00) 


2.47 


( .90) 


-.95 


Teacher/s 


2.28 


(1 


.00) 


2.75 


(1.00) 


1.69* 


School counselor 


1.89 


( 


.92) 


1.42 


( .64) 


-1 .80* 


Professionals in the field 


2.69 


(1 


.05) 


2.94 


( .93) 


.95 


College peers 


2.40 


(1 


.03) 


2.26 


(1.10) 


-.46 


Relatives/siblings 


2.32 


( 


.99) 


2.11 


( .85) 


-.81 


Mass media 


2.33 


( 


.99) 


2.46 


(1.06) 


.49 



' statistically significant at the .10 level. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations, 



The Presence of Role Models 

Significantly fewer undergraduate NCF women report a role model com- 
pared to CF women. This pattern was also detected c .wong NCF graduate- 
level women but it failed to attain statistical significance. Why do NCF wom- 
en report fewer role models? One possible and perhaps obvious interpre- 
tation is that they are exposed to few individuals they can identify with. 

No differences emerge between NCF and CF in their selection of role mod- 
els prior to the selection of field. Unlike graduate women, more undergrad- 
uate women report having had a role model prior to the selection of field. 
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This greater identification of a role model as influential prior to the selection 
of a field at the undergraduate level may reflect the greater importance of 
significant others and role models at earlier stages of intellectual and per- 
sonal development. This finding indicates that we, as individuals, are sus- 
ceptible to the actions and messages of others in earlier phases of our lives 
even though we tend to deny or minimize these influences as we grow older. 

Table 57 

Presence and Time of Identification of Role Models Among NCF and CF 

Women 

NCF Women CF Women Chk 
¥m No No square 

Reports an adult whom 
student considers an 

example to follow 45 (40) 67 (60) 13 (65) 7(35) 3.29' 

Role model prior to choice 
of field 33 (65) 19 (37) 7 (50) 7 (50) .83 

' Statistically significant at the .05 level; d.f. ^1. 

When asked to report the gender of their role models, CF women identify 
female role models to a much greater extent than NCF women. This differ- 
ence is statistically significant. NCF women may well be selecting more 
male role models, because there are more male professionals and college 
professors in their field, although women, overall, prefer to have role models 
of their own sex* In fF.ct, when NCF undergraduate women are compared 
to NCF graduate women, more undergraduates report having a female 
model (40% vs. 28%, respectively), very likely because more women pro- 
fessors are available at undergraduate levels. 



Table 58 

Gender of Role Model by NCF and CF Women 





NCF Women 


CF Women 


Female role model 


19 ( 40) 


9 ( 75) 


Male role model 


28 ( 60) 


3 ( 25) 




47 (100) 


12 (100) 



Chi-square =^ 3.30; d.f. = 1 ; statistically significant at the .06 lev> i. 
Figures in parentheses represent percentages. 



Views of Gender in Society 

In a pattern also detected among graduate students, undergraduate NCF 
women hold more naive or unrealistic views of gender In society than CF 
students. These differences, as was the case for the graduate students, are 
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weak and only one of them attains statistical significance, namely the belief 
about women's equality in the labor market, with NCF women holding a 
more optimistic view of equality than CF women. 



Table 59 

Views of Gender Conditions in Country of Origin by NCF and CF Women 



Vi«w 


NCF WoiTMn 


CF WoflMn 


T-tMt 


Equality of gender in the labor market 


2.25 (.69) 


1.85 (.87) 


-2.29** 


Equcitity of school attainment 


3.54 ( .81) 


3.31 (1.00) 


-1.09 


Expectations of teachers toward 








men and women 


2.57 ( .58) 


2.44 ( .61) 


-.88 



statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 



The same tendency observed before in NCF women graduate students 
concerning conflicts between career and family emerges also among NCF 
women undergraduates. The majority of these NCF undergraduates expect 
that family needs will take priority over their own career needs though there 
are no statistically significant differences between NCF and CF women. It 
is clear that the impact due to gender identity is greater than the impact pro- 
duced by affiliation with a nonconventional field. Women may be in nontra- 
ditional fields but their obedience to established gender roles renders them 
very traditional in other aspects of social life. 

Table 60 

Expectations Concerning Family and Career r^onflict 
Among NCF and CF Won-<*n 



NCF Women CF Wumen 



No conflict anticipated 


30 


(27) 


7 


(35) 


There will be conflicts but family needs will 










take precedence 


73 


(65) 


10 


(50) 


There will be conflicts but career neeas will 










lake precedence 


10 


( 9) 


3 


(15) 



Chi-square - 1 ,67; dJ. - 2; non-statistically significant. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Exploring attitudes with reference to a concrete case, undergraduates were 
asked for specific options in case of spouses' opposition to work after mar- 
riage. Most women, whether NCF or CR would choose marriage. The ma- 
jority, in either group, woukJ try to change the spouse's mind before mar- 
riage. No statistically significant differences emerge in the comparison of 
NCF and CF women as to these options. 
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Table 61 

Options of Unmarried Students if Spouse Is Opposed 
to Work After Marriage 



option NCF Women CF Women 



Choose marriage and forget career 


6 


( 5) 


1 


( 5) 


Choose marriage aruj hope that spouse will 










change mind after marriage 


16 


(14) 


2 


(11) 


Choose marriage and try to change future 










spouse's mind before marriage 


68 


(61) 


11 


(58) 


Choose career arKl forget marriage 


21 


(19) 


5 


(26) 



Chi-square - .651 ; d.f. - 3; n.s. 

Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 



Kn(wledge of Feminism and Feminism Score 

Table 62 shows that CF undergraduate women consider themselves more 
knowledgeable than NCF women regarding women's issues. This differ- 
ence does not reach statistical significance, as is the case for graduate- 
level women. This finding suggests that the undergraduate experience of 
NCF women does not permit growth in sociopolitical dimensions beyond 
the confines of the scientific and technical fields. As time goes on, they have 
less general knowledge and more specialized knowledge. Thus, when 
women in nonconventional fields reach the graduate level, their knowledge 
of gender issues is still the same as that of undergraduates (2.25 and 2.29, 
respectively), while the gender knowledge of graduate women in conven- 
tional fields has increased to 2.67, from 2.44 at the undergraduate level. 

Between these two groups of undergraduates, only two major differences 
emerge: NCF women report that TV is an important source of knowledge 
for them; CF women think that participation in feminist groups is an impor- 
tant source of knowledge about gender issues. 

Table 62 

Knowledge and Sources of Information About Gender Issues 
Among NCF and CF Women 



NCF Woman CF Women T-test 



Knowledge of women's issues 


2.29 


( .72) 


2.44 


( .92) 


.77 


Source of Knowledge: 












Newspapers 


3.23 


( .81) 


3.25 


(1.05) 


.05 


TV 


3.3G 


( .82) 


2.58 


(1.16) 


- 2.75" 


General courses at univ. 


2.16 


( .94) 


2.63 


(1.02) 


1.48 


Women's courses at univ. 


2.69 


(1.04) 


2.75 


(1.05) 


1.34 


Informal conversations 


2.63 


(1.07) 


2.92 


( .86) 


.88 


Participation in feminist groups 


2.00 


( .96) 


2.72 


(1.34) 


2.07" 



statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 




Overall, CF undergraduates emerge as being more attuned to gender Issues. 
They Indicate greater exposure to multiple sources of knowledge, ranging 
from participation in feminist groups to involvement in infomial conversations. 
The only exception, discussed above, is that more NCF than CF undergrade 
uate women rate TV as an important source of knowledge. It is likely that NCF 
undergraduate women spend most of their time concentrating on their aca- 
demk; work and that; under these circumstances, TV becomes both a means 
of relaxatkm and the main source of non-academk; informatton. 

When compared on the feminist scale, NCF and CF undergraduate women 
show many common attitudes. The pattern of responses is remarkably sim- 
ilar also to that of the graduate women, with a tendency among CF under- 
graduate women to hold more progressive ideas than their NCF counter- 
parts. Thus, CF undergraduate women score slightly higher thars NCF wom- 
en on 5 of the 8 scale items. This finding further con-oborates our charac- 
terization of NCF undergraduate women as leading isolated, field-focused 
lives, and developing limited awareness and understanding of how gender 
operates in society. 

Table 63 

Total Scale and Item Means in Feminism Scale of NCF and CF Women 



"f*" NCFWcMiMft CFWbnwn T-te«t 



1. 


Because of past discrimination 
against women in many kinds of 
jobs, they should be given 
preference over equally qualified 














men 


2.57 


(1.09) 


2,15 


(1.08) 


.19 


2. 


A woman should be as free as a man 










3. 


to propose marriage 


2.88 


( .96) 


2.90 


(1.25) 


,06 


A woman should not expect to go to 
exactly the same place or to have 
quite the same freedom of action 












as a man 


3.16 


( .98) 


3,30 


( .97) 


.55 


4. 


In general, the father shouki have 
greater authaity than the mother in 










bringing up the chiWren 


3.34 


( .85) 


3,60 


( .88) 


1,21 


5. 


A mamed woman should not accept 
a job that requires her to be away 












from home overnight 


2.44 


( .93) 


2,65 


(1.08) 


.89 


6. 


Certain jobs should be done by 
woman and certain jobs sfiould be 










done by men 


2.28 


(1.12) 


2.55 


(1.14) 


.98 


7. 


Wife and husband should share the 
economic responsibility of 










supporting a family 


3.50 


( .68) 


3,45 


( .75) 


-.32 


8. 


Women with smalt and school-age 
children should not work outside 
the home u; iless absolutely 










necessary 


2.49 


(1.01) 


2.30 


(1.03) 


-.79 




Total Scale 


22.71 


(3.72) 


22.90 


(4.90) 


1.74 



" Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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Summary 

The profile of NCF contrasted to CF undergraduate \women describes the 
former as persons who select a field with highly utilitarian purposes in mind, 
i.e.. they expect to obtain a good job after completion of their studies. The 
NCF women like the fact that their fields require math and science skills. 

Parents emerge as influential for undergraduate women in general, but no 
differences emerge in their influencing daughters to choose NCF or CF 
studies. Significant others that influence the choice of type of field are 
teachers and counselors, with the former influencing mainly conventional 
choices and the latter having a role, albeit a weak one, in influencing 
nonconventional choices, 

The NCF women, as a group, do not hold particularly progressive views of 
gender in s'^ciety. They are more naive than their CF counterparts and dem- 
onstrate a greater tendency to accept family needs over career needs. 
Their CF counterparts hold more progressive feminist ideas but the differ- 
ences do not always reach statistical significance. 

Wbmen and Men in Nonconventional Fields 

Reasons for Selecting a Field of Study 

No real differences emerge in the comparison between men and women in 
nonconventional fieWs. Both women and men in nonconventional fields se- 
lected their fields mainly because of the employment potential the field has 
and because they are also extremely interested in the discipline per $e. Es- 
sentially, then, women — no less than men — enter nonconventional fieWs 
for utilitarian reasons and because of concomitant personal predilections. 

Table 64 

Reasons for Field Selection by Gender in Absolute and Relative Numbers 



Women Wen Chl-«qu«re 



1. 


Field will lead to definite 






(68) 


1,03 




employment opportunities 


85 (75) 


61 


2. 


It is a field that will not create 












conflict with future family 






(20) 


1.20 




responsitHlities 


15 (13) 


18 


3. 


It is a field whose content interests 












me very much regardless of 




60 


(67) 


1.71 




occupational potential 


64 (57) 


4. 


The admission criteria for this field 






( 5) 


3.08* 


are not very rigorous 


0 


4 


5. 


My family expects me to enter this 




11 


(12) 


.03 




field 


16 (14) 



* statistically significant at 0.5 level. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. The N is greater than the sample due 
to multiple responses for this item. 



It Is interesting to observe that many more NCF undergraduate women than 
undergraduate men make their field of study choices after being in the Unit- 
ed States (50% of the women vs. 38% of the men; chi-square^2.75, 
.09). This finding is of great importance, because it indicates that U.S. 
culture and the university environment lead as many as 50% of the inter 
national women students to consider undergraduate fields that they might 
not have entered otherwise. 

Likes and Dislikes Regarding Selected Fields 

Very few differences exist between men and women with respect to likes 
and dislikes regarding selected fields. The only significant difference in 
terms of likes concerns the interest in the discipline per se, which appeals 
more to men than to women. In terms of dislikes, more women than men 
in NCF dislike the fact that their fields require (some) verbal skills and En- 
glish. 



Table 65 

Likes and Dislikes in Selected Field of Study 
Women Men Chl-square 



The discipline is of great 

interest to me 
The discipline requires math/science 

skills 

The d helpline requires verbal skills/ 
English 

The field offers many possibilities for 

finding a job 
The field has a high prestige 
I \\ke its competitive atmosphere 
The field is not dominated by one se x 
Pietiket 

The coursework is very difficult 
The field offers few possibilities for 

finding a job 
The field requires math/science skills 
The field requires verbal skills/ 

English 
The field has low prestige 
I dislike its competitive atmosphere 
The field is dominated by one sex 
There is nothing I dislike about 
my field 



46 ( 41) 


53 ( 59) 


6.65* 


35 ( 31) 


33 ( 37) 


5.52 


6 ( 5) 


9 ( 10) 


7.80* 


51 (45) 


35 (39) 


240 


18 (16) 


18 (20) 


1.52 


12 (11) 


19 (21) 


5.60 


9 ( 8) 


8 ( 9) 


390 



39 


(35) 


21 


(?-^) 


4.20 


3 


( 3) 


4 


( 4) 


1.79 


5 


( 4) 


2 


( 2) 


3.36 


16 


(14) 


7 


( 8) 


6.99' 


2 


( 2) 


6 


( 7) 


3.83 


17 


(15) 


17 


(19) 


4.87 


15 


(13) 


12 


(13) 


3.93 


35 


(31) 


33 


,37) 


2.19 



* Statistically significant at the .10 level. 
Statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
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The Role of Significant Others in Field Selection 

When comparing women and men in NCR the role of significant others does 
not show a differential impact that is statistically significant. The most influ- 
ential others continue to appear in the same order of importance as in pre- 
vious analyses focusing on individuals in nonconventional fields. The father 
and mother appear as very influential, followed by professionals in the se- 
lected field. 

According to the data, the mass media have a slightly stronger impact on 
influencing nonconventional choices than do school personnel such as 
teachers and counselors, a surprising finding in light of the career guidance 
functions the latter are supposed to play 

College peers are identified as more important than teachers by NCF wom- 
en, which we take as additional corroboration of the importance of informal 
networks for women. 



Table 66 

Mean Level of Influence of Significant Others by Gender 



Significant Other 


Women 


Men 


T-test 


Father 


2.81 


(1.01) 


2.85 


(1.07) 


.29 


Mother 


2.70 


(1.00) 


2.52 


(100) 


-1.20 


Teacher/s 


2.28 


(1.02) 


2.19 


(1.01) 


-.57 


School counselor 


1.89 


(1.01) 


2.01 


( .92) 


.84 


Professionals in the field 


2.69 


(1.05) 


2.73 


(1 18) 


.29 


College peers 


2.40 


(1.03) 


2.30 


(1.01) 


-.62 


Relatives/siblings 


2.32 


( .99) 


2.15 


(1.09) 


-1.11 


Mass media 


2.33 


( .99) 


2.28 


(1.00) 


-.27 



Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 




The Presence of Role Models 

hewer undergraduate wonnen than men in nonconventional fields report a 
role model, and there are statistically significant differences between the 
two groups. This pattern — of fewer role models — is stronger than at the 
graduate level and is somewhat difficult to interpret. Does It mean that un- 
dergraduate women lead a more isolated existence than female graduate 
students? We would have expected more individuals available as role 
modelo at the undergraduate than at the graduate level. 

Undergraduates in NCF report having a role model selected before their 
lield selection; although these percentages appear sizable, they fail to 
reach statistical significance. 



Table 67 

Presence and Time of Identification of Role Models by Gender 

Women Men Chi- 
Vtes No No square 

Reports an adult whom 
student considers an 

example to follow 45 (40) 67 (60) 49 (54) 41 (46) 3 52* 

Role model prior to choice 
of field 33 (64) 19 (36) 29 (58) 21 (42) .13 

* Statistically significant at the .05 level. 

According to Table 67, male and female undergraduates in NCF show dif- 
ferent patterns in the selection of role models. All men report having only 
male role models, while a large percentage of the women (40%) report hav- 
ing a female role model. Considering that students in nonconventional fields 
are exposed to more male than female figures (professors^ authors of 
books, successful professionals, etc.), it is patently clear that women stu- 
dents make a deliberate attempt to acquire role models of the same sex. 



Table 68 

Gender of Role Model by Gender of the Undergraduate Student 





Women 


Men 


Female role model 


19 ( 40) 


0 


Male role model 


28 ( 60) 


49 (100) 




47 (100) 


49 (100) 


Chi-square = 22.21 ; d.f. = 


1 ; Statistically significant at the .001 level. 





Figures in parentheses represent percentages. 
Views of Gender in Society 

As Table 69 shows, NCF women have a greater tendency to be naive than 
NCF men about gender conditions in their home country; these differences 
are slight and only one of them reaches statistical significance: NCF women 
are more likely to believe that the labor market presents few inequalities 
along sex lines. 

Table 69 

Views of Gender Conditions in Country of Origin by Gender 



Vl«w 


Women 


Men 


T-test 


Equality of gender in the labor market 


2.25 (.69) 


2.04 (.61) 


-2.22" 


Equality of school attainment 


3.54 (.81) 


3.46 (.90) 


-.64 


Expectations of teachers toward 








men and women 


2.57 (.58) 


2.60 (.67) 


.25 



** statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 
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Comparing men and women in NCF with regard to expectations of conflict 
betwetn family and career (Table 70). it is evident that the majority of men 
(60%) dc not expect family needs to conflict with career needs. The ma- 
ority of wo-nen, in contrast, do anticipate conflicts. Moreover, these women 
are preparf d to let family demands take precedence over their own career 
needs These views of the men and women undergraduates reveal their 
stroo" internalization of gender roles and relations in society They also in- 
dicate that women in NCF are not likely to take on important "change agent 
functions when they acquire positions of professional stature. 

Table 70 

Expectations Concerning Family and Career Conflict by Gender 



Expectations 



No conflict anticipated 

There will be conflicts but family needs will 

take precedence 
There will be conflicts but career needs will 

take precedence 



Wofii0n 


M«n 


30 ( 27) 


53 ( 60) 


73 ( 65) 


24 ( 27) 


10 ( 9) 


11 ( 13) 


113 (100) 


88 (100) 



Chi-square = 28.50; d.f. = 2; statistically significant at the .001 level. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 

Table 71 shows that marriage is the preferred option for undergraduate 
NCF men and women. Differences appear in the decisions women and men 
would take should their spouses object to their working after marriage. More 
men than women would leave spouses who block their careers. More wom- 
en are optimistic that they may be able, before marriage, to change their 
spouses' objections to their entering the labor force. 
Women are also more committed to marriage. Even among women in NCF. 
a group of very employment-oriented individuals, 5% would give up their 
career if it conflicted with their spouses' position regarding women's work-.ng 
outside the home after marriage. 

Table 71 

Optbns of Unmarried Stu dents if Spouse Is Opposed to Work After Marriage 
option 



Choose marriage and forget career 
Choose marriage and hope that spouse will 

change mind after marriage 
Choose marriage and try to change future 

spouse's mind before marriage 
Choose career and forget marriage 



Women 


Men 


6 ( 5) 


1 ( 1) 


16 ( 14) 


17 ( 19) 


68 ( 61) 


44 ( 50) 


21 ( 19) 


26 ( 30) 


(100) 


(100) 



Chi-square-6.70; d.f. = 3; statistically significant at the .08 level. 
Figures in parentheses denote percentages. 
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Knowledge of Feminism and Feminism Score 

As in the case of the graduate students, undergraduate women in NCF 
know little about gender issues. In fact, they indicate less knowledge than 
their male counterparts. This analysis produces a statistically significant dif- 
ference. 

Among those who do know something about gender issues, women more 
often report exposure to general and specific women's courses at the uni- 
versity and participation in feminist groups than men. These findings have 
positive and negative implications. On the negative side, it is worrisome to 
see that NCF women, by their own admission, know (ess than NCF men re- 
garding women's issues. On the other hand, it appears that a minority of 
NCF undergraduate women today are naving greater exposure than NCF 
graduate-level women (compare with Table 38) to general and women's 
studies and extracurricular activities which are increasing their understand- 
ing of gender issues. 

Table 72 

Knowledge and Sources of Information About Gender Issues by Gender 



Women Men T-test 



Knowledge of women's issues 2.29 ( .72) 2.47 ( .86) l.6i* 

Source of Knowledge: 

f^ewspapers 3.23 ( .81) 3.39 ( .63) 1.09 

"""V 3.36 ( .82) 3.24 ( .82) -.77 

General courses at univ. 2.16 ( .94) 1.77 ( .85) -2.08* 

Women's courses at univ. 2.29 (1.04) 1.82 (1.21) -2^04" 

Informal conversations 2.63(1 07) 2.64(1.15) -i 25 

Participation in feminist group s 2.00 ( .91) 1.46 ( .74) -2.87** 

" Statistically significant at the .05 level or below. ~~ 
Figures in parentheses are standard deviations. 

The feminist scale shows clear distinctions between NCF women and men. 
Consistently women reveal a stronger sense of gender equality than men, 
and most of these differences are statistically significant at the .05 level or 
below. The only unexpected exception, noted throughout the performance 
of this scale, is the item stating that a woman should be able to propose 
marriage, which again receives more approval from men than women. 
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Table 73 

Total Scale and Item Means in Feminism Scale by Gender 



ItMn mmtn Men T-te«t 



1. Because of past discrimination 














against women in many kinds 














of jobs, they should be given 














preference over equally 










-3.51" 




qualified men 


2.57 


(1 .09) 


2.04 (1.03) 


2. 


A woman should be as free as a 














man to propose marriage 


2 88 


( 96) 


3.37 


( .84) 


3.83" 


3. 


A woman should not expect to go 
to exactly the same place or to 
hd\/A nuite the same freedom of 














action as a man 


3.16 


( .98) 


2,75 


(1.03) 


-2 93" 


4. 


In general, the father should have 
greater authority than the 














mother in bringing up the 










-3.29" 




children 


3 34 


( 85) 


2.88 


(1.12) 


5. 


A married woman should not 














acceot a iob that reouires her to 










-3.62" 




be away from home overnight 


2.44 


( .93) 


1.95 


( .97) 


6. 


Certain jobs should be done by 
women and certain jobs should 














be done by men 


2.28 


(1.07) 


1.98 


(1.07) 


-1.89" 


7. 


Wife and husband should share 














the economic responsibility of 










-3.39" 




supporting a family 


3.50 


( .68) 


3.12 


( -92) 


8. 


Women with small and school- 
age children should not work 
outside the home unless 














absolutely necessary 


2.49 


(1.01) 


2.00 


( .94) 


-3.55" 




Total Scale 


22,71 


(3.72) 


20.13 


(4.15) 


-4.57" 



" statistically significant at the .05 level or below. 



Summary 

In the comparison of women and men undergraduates enrolled in NCF, 
there is a great deal of similarity in the reasons for selecting their field. For 
both groups, the employment opportunities afforded by the field is very im- 
portant. Second in importance, also for both groups, is the individual's in- 
terest in the discipline per se, with women putting more weight on this pref- 
erence than men. 

Significant others are found to have similar levels of importance in influenc- 
ing the selection of field, with parents and professionals in the field exerting 
the strongest influence. NCF women tend to endorse traditional societal 

ERIC ' 



norms regarding marriage and husband's dominance. They hold substan- 
tiaity more progressive views than NCF men regarding gender equality in 
society, but when asked to select among concrete options with regard to 
future life events, these women tend to be even more traditional than their 
male counterparts. 
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V. 

A Causal MmM 

of ReH 
of Study 
tMcos 



We shall now carry out a multivariate analysis of the various factors influ- 
encing field of study choices among international students/ 

^This more complex quantitative analysis explores cause-effect relationships using 
the soft-modeling technique known as the Latent Variable Path Analysis with Par- 
tial Least Squares Estimation (LVPLS for short). As Falk (1987) notes, this tech- 
nique is based on numerous contributions from economics, political science, psy- 
chology sociology and statistics. Specifically LPVLS is based on a mathematical 
framework developed by Wold (1980) and a software program designed by 
Lohmoeller (1 984). Its use in the United States is incipient, although it is clear that 
it represents an important innovation in the use of quantitative methods in the social 
sciences. 

The use of soft-modeling techniques permits social scientists to explore asymmet- 
rical relationships without variables when their data fail to meet rigorous conditions 
required by statistical techniques such as maximum-likelihood estimation. LVPLS, 
by relying on least squares estimation, permits the use of data with the following 
characteristics: 

Theoretical conditions: 

1 . Macro-level theories do not specify all salient-relevant variables. 

2. The relationships between theoretical constructs and their manifesta- 
tions are vague. 

3. The relationships between constructs are uncertain but conjectural. 
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Our fleld-of-study choice model is based on a total o" 1 1 variables, all pre- 
viously discussed under our theoretical framework. These comprise 10 in- 
dependent variables (family environment, prestige of field, individual's ac- 
ademic preparation, individual's academic performance, family influence, 
school agents' influence, views of gernJer in society, feminist attitudes, ca- 
reer commitment, and selection of field at the undergraduate level, and one 
dependent variable: selection of field at the graduate level). Some of these 
variables were examined in the previous comparative analysis. Others are 
investigated only in the causal model. 

In the model that is discussed below, we treat our key variables as con- 
structs or latent variables, assuming that their measurement can be only 
approximate. Each of these latent variables, in turn, is measured through 
a set of several manifest variables or indicators. When applied to graduate 
students, the model consists of all the variables identified above. When 
used on undergraduate data, the model drops the one variable that does 
not apply (the selection of field of study at the graduate level), and selection 
of field at the undergraduate level becomes the new dependent variable. 

The theoretically-based model is applied first to all students at a given level 
(i.e., graduate or undergraduate). Then, it is applied only to women. Be- 
cause of the low number of male cases, the use of the causal rr*odel with 
respect to men only is too unstable to produce meaningful results. Compar- 
isons between men and women are then done indirectly, comparing coef- 
ficients for the general model (which comprises men and women) with 
those of the model applied to women only. 

Definition and Operationalization of Variables 

Family environment is defined by four indicators measuring mother's and 
father's level of education and the level of prestige of their occupation. The 
level of education of the parents was assessed through an 8-point item 
ranging from the incomplete primary to the Ph.D./M.D. level 



Measurement conditions: 

4. Some or all of the manifest variables are categorical. 

5. Manifest variables have some degree of unreliability. 

6. Heteroscedasticity, or having residuals on manifest and latent variables 
correlated, exist. 

Distributional conditions: 

7. Distributions are nonnormal or unknown. 
Practical conditions: 

8. Cross-sectional, survey, secondary data, or quasi-experimental research 
designs are employed. 

9. There are many manifest and latent variables. 

10. Any number of cases are available. 

11. Fast computer results are desirable. (Falk, 1987, pp. 6-7.) 

In LVPLS. unlike conventional causal modeling approaches, a higher coef- 
ficient reflects a greater fit. 




The other indicator of lamiiy environment Pj;-^. ^^co"!^ 
IS measured by a numerical scale used " "^.''f^^s (po„ers and 
,0 reflect also the presence J" '^'^'^^e^u ementoloc- 

Holmberg, 1 982). Socal sciemists ^^^'^^^^J^J^^ has been de- 
cupat^al presage 

yeloped by Treiman (1977 • His "^''^"^"""rogsnot reflect the gender 
,hetimeofthescale»lert,on urme^ ^ 

adjustments made in the ™' 

Trelmans e»'"'"f'^" ° "^^^^ ^"^ 

to the conclusion that, "the basic pattern 'so evaluations; there is lit- 

in the degree of intercountry f^'^'^'^^^^Z^ ^-aluations. 
tterealevidenceofculturaldifferencesnorxupaw^^^^ 

^''^nSat'^fir-X^prsr^^^ 

using a scale that P^^^^^^ world is becoming increasingly 

than housemaids. 

Ctmpo' tanl at all) to 3 points (extremely important,. 
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Educational actors' influence on field saleetinn tk;. 

S prob^^^^^^^^ —red by a combined 

women fare ?n hem m^^^^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^'V and how 

to access o jS)sTn qenerl^^^^^^^^^^ regard 
Of their achievemenfaSv^e^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
women undergo within thnduAatilf^^ f 



The Graduate Students' Model 



The results from testing the causal model (see Figure B) show that the fam- 
ily environment is a powerful factor in the selection of field of study. Iv does 
so by affecting directly the selection of undergraduate fields (.15) and, in- 
directly, the impact that the family will have in shaping field decisions (.31 ). 
But it should be noted that the impact of the family on field selection is not 
associated with selecting a nonconventional field. Students are influenced 
by parents, but this influence can be toward conventional or 
nonconventional fields. 

Another mechanism by which the family environment affects field of study 
choice is by affecting the individual's perception of academic performance 
in math and science (.16). The wealthier the family environment, the stron- 
ger the individual's tendency to feel that she is a high academic performer 
This perception, in turn, has a strong influence in the select on of 
nonconventional fields of study (.34). 

The path coefficients in the model also reveal that the direct influences 
coming from the family do not have a substantial effect on the selection of 
the graduate field of study The graduate students identify fathers and moth- 
ers as having influenced their field of study choices, yet a greater degree 
of influence on the part of these actors does not seem to result in a selection 
of nonconventional fields. An explanation for the lack of parental influence 
in the selection of nonconventional fields may be that when parents are in- 
fluential on field choices, fiey provide advice for and against both conven- 
tional and nonconventional fields. 

Educational actors (teachers and professionals in the field) show a null im- 
pact on field of study selection, suggesting that their advice also orients stu- 
dents equally into both conventional and nonconventional fields. While this 
non-impact indicates that teachers and professionals in the field are guiding 
students into a wide range of choices, it also indicates that little is being 



common to all the indicators for that construct. Mathematically, it Is best to examine 
this relationship as if the indicators were factor loadings. The common variance of 
the indicators is then used to define the latent variable (Falk, 1987, p. 78-77, 
Lohmoller, 1984). 

According to practice, indicators' loading weights greater than .55 are considered 
acceptable measures. Regarding the interpretation of the influences among the la- 
tent variables, a common procedure is to consider path results greater than .10 
as important effects; those with weights .11 - .19 are considered moderate; and 
those greater than .20, substantial. 

As will be seen in the figures to folkw, the loadings of the manifest indicators for the 
graduate and the undergraduate student models behaved well, except for those re- 
lated to school agents, which performed weakly at the graduate level. 
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Figure B. 

Fields of Study Choices — All Graduates 
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I 
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done on their part to give greater emphasis to the selection of 
nonconventional fields. 



The family environment affects selecting a field because of the prestige it 
is supposed to have (.19), but feeling that a field is prestigious seems to lead 
to the avoidance of a nonconventional field (-.20). Why this is the case is 
unclear The family environment also has a significant influence on the in- 
dividual's view of gender in society, with better-off families sensitizing their 
children to perceive greater inequalities (.17), and these views, in turn, do 
influence subsequent levels of feminism (.18). 

One of our key theoretical variables was the level of feminist attitudes. We 
expected to find a strong and positive influence of feminism upon both ca- 
reer commitment and the selection of a nonconventional graduate field. Our 
findings indicate that feminism indeed influences strongly the individual's 
commitment to a career (.34). This bears out theoretical expectations that 
individuals who believe men and women should be equal also will want to 
lead lives that are not bound by gender and family constraints. Thus, these 
individuals will presumably be committed to working full time in their jobs, 
to being active professionals, and to creating family situations that do not 
constrain them. The surprising finding, however, is that career commitment 
does not seem to lead to the selection of nonconventional fields (path co- 
efficient of .03). Contrary to theoretical expectations, feminism does not ex* 
ert an influence on the selection of type of graduate field. Its effects are in- 
significant even though they show a negative effect (-.04). Persons with a 
high level of feminism, then, move into both conventional and 
nonconventional fields. 

A plausible explanation for the negative impact of the feminist score on field 
of study choices i$ that graduate students in nonconventional fields have 
little time for extracurricular activities. The earlier bivariate analyses, in fact, 
showed that students in conventional fields tended to know more about 
gender issues and to have a greater awareness of gender in society than 
students in nonconventional fields. 

It is not that the feminism score has a negative impact on the choice of 
nonconventional field of study. Rather, those who make such a choice do 
so primarily on the basis of their ability in math and sciences. Once students 
are involved in math and science-related fields, these become absorbing 
activities which allow the students little time to develop broader interests. 

There is a significant impact of selection of undergraduate field upon the 
selection of graduate field, as undergraduate field selection has a path co- 
efficient of .80 — by far the strongest in the model — upon graduate field 
selection. The selection of the undergraduate field of study is the only one 
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of seven variables in the model that directly and substantially influences the 
selection of field at the graduate level. The other six variables do not make 
a significant difference, showing small path coefficients ranging from 01 to 
.08. 

In this regard, it should be noted that the selection of fields at the college 
level has a very stable character, as shifts among fields by degree of con- 
ventionality are few. This can be observed in Table 74, whose distribution 
produces a correlation of .81 (p= .001). 

Table 74 

Shifts in Field of Study Choice by Degree of Conventionality Between the 
Undergraduate and the Graduate Levels — All Graduate Students 

(Absolute Numbers) 



Graduate Laval 


0 


Undargraduata Laval 

1 2 


3 


4 


0 


75 


5 


2 






1 


26 


35 


10 


6 


3 


2 


7 


13 


105 


7 


1 


3 


2 


1 


28 


80 


4 


4 


1 


1 


4 


4 


21 



Individuals in highly conventional fields for women (those having a score 
of 0) may move into slightly less conventional ones, but the numbers of 
those who do so is very small; most of them (75 out of 1 1 1) stay in their 
conventional field and none eventually moves into less conventional fields 
with scores of 3 and 4. Likewise, those in the most unconventional fields 
(those having a score of 4), tend to stay there, with oniy a few moving into 
conventional fields. The fields that register the greatest shift are those rated 
as having a score of 1 , but a significant part of this shift is a movement from 
less conventionality toward more conventionality. 

These data show how important field selections at the undergraduate level 
are. The possibility of additional course work or new interests being devel- 
oped while the individuals are undergraduates is small. This is possibly due 
to the fact that prerequisites are necessary for many of the graduate cours- 
es that lead to nonconventional careers and the students who did not have 
previous exposure to pertinent subjects while in high school may not have 
the confidence or the skills necessary to take the prerequisites. 

All together, this model shows a good fit, as it has a RMS covariance of .042 
which indicates how well the overall model fits the raw data. The commu- 
nality coefficient, which reflects the fit of the manifest variables (or outer 
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model) is also good, having a coefficient of .67. Concerning the inner model 
(between the latent variables), the model produces an R square of .67, 
which is a high level of prediction. As noted earlier, much of the strong pre- 
dictive value of the model comes from the influence that field selection at 
the undergraduate le. '^I has upon field selection at the graduate level. It 
should be noted that, un ^kr i.lSREL, the LVPLS program computes a small 
coefficient in cases of a gooJ ?it of data.^ 




Women Graduate Students 

When applied only to the field of study choices of women in the sample, the 
model is slightly less precise than when applied to all graduate students, 
showing an RMS covariance of .043; however, it still shows a very good fit 
for the outer model (a coefficient of .68) and for the inner model (R square 
of .64). 

The model (see Figure C) also shows the powerful effects of family envi- 
ronment upon daughters. This variable influences directly the selection of 
the undergraduate field (showing a path coefficient of .21), the individual's 
academic performance in math and science courses (path coefficient of 
.23), and the impact that the family will have in influencing field selection 
(.34). The effects of the family upon women students are greater than those 
over the combined sample (men and women together). 

The direct effect of family environment upon selecting a field on the basis 
of its prestige is low (.09), unlil<e the case for all graduates (.19), which sug- 
gests that the importance of prestige for field selection operates in the case 
of men but not of women. On the other hand, prestige of field shows a sig- 
nificant but negative correlation with the selection of undergraduate field of 
study (-.23). This negative effect of prestige upon the selection of field of 
study, also detected in the model for all graduates, is difficult to explain. 

The influence of family environment is moderate on the daughter's view of 
gender in society (.14), which, in turn, has a moderate association with fem- 
inist attitudes (.17). 

The women's feminism score has a sizable impact on their career commit- 
ment (.53). Clearly, the greater the importance a woman places on women's 
rights to equality in work, family, and other social relations, the more she 
will want to work in her selected profession. This finding certainly follows 
theoretical expectations. Yet a high feminist score does not lead to selecting 

^he RMS covariance (E,U) represents the root mean square of the covariance be- 
tween the residuals of the manifest variables and the residuals of the latent var- 
iables. The lower the coefficient (i.e., the closer to zero), the better the model (Falk. 
1987. pp. 84-85). 
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Figure C. 

Fields of Study Choices — Wbmen Graduates Only 
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a nonconventional field (producing a path coefficient of -.01). Similarly, a 
high degree of career commitment does not influence the selection of a 
nonconventional field (.03). In other words, women may be strongly com- 
mitted to their careers, even though these careers are in nursing, teaching, 
musir, and other leminine** disciplines. 

As in the case for all the graduate students, the influence of family and 
school on the selection of a field does not lead to the selection of 
nonconventional field of studies among women (path coefficients of .03 and 
-.02, respectively). It is possible that the advice to explore specific 
nonconventional fields of study may come too late if women students have 
not previously been enrolled in math and natural sciences courses: or, the 
advice received may not encourage the selection of nonconventional fields 
of study. This latter interpretation may be valid when we recall (Table 9) that 
one of the most important sources of negative messages regarding NCF 
selection by women graduate students are parents and relatives (who con- 
stitute 49% of the sources of negative messages), and that teachers, ad- 
visors, and professionals are also a source of negative messages (14%). 

Table 75 shows that the shifts from conventional to nonconventional fields 
are limited among women. The correlation between fields is strong, at .80 
(p = .001 ). Among men, field shifts are also limited but less so than for wom- 
en, producing a correlation coefficient of 74 (p = .001), These strong cor- 
relations support the notion of a cumulative effect — that choices at one 
level strongly influence choices at subsequent levels. In the case of women, 
this correlation may reflect a ''cumulative disadvantage.** In the case of men, 
it is also cumulative but along the lines of a positive advantage. 

Most of the women in conventional fields will stay there; most of the women 
in nonconventional fields stay there but a good number regress by moving 
away from nonconventional to conventional fields. 

Table 75 

Shifts in Field of Study Choice by Degree of Conventionality Between 
Undergraduate and Graduate Levels — Women Graduate Students 

(Absolute Numbers) 



Qraduat* Ltvel Undtrgraduato Uvel 

0 12 3 4 



0 


66 


5 


2 






1 


25 


31 


6 


5 


2 


2 


6 


8 


83 


5 




3 


1 


1 


15 


35 


1 


4 


1 




3 


3 


9 
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The Undergraduate Students' Model 

Given the poor performance of the prestige of field variable, it was deleted 
in the undergraduate students' model. The weights of the path coefficients 
in thic model show a remarkable similarity to those manifested In the grad- 
uate student model, which increases the validity of our findings. 

The family environment affects significantly the extent to which parents and 
relatives are heeded when a field of study is selected. The more educated 
the parents and the higher the status of their occupations, the greater the 
degree of influence they have upon the individual's field selection. Thus, the 
path coefficient from family environment to family influence on field selec- 
tion shows a weight of .16 (see Figure 0). 

Family environment affects slightly the perceived performance of the cr- 
dprgraduate student in math and science (.11). As in the case of the grad- 
uate students, individual academic preparation has a sizable effect upon 
the individuals' academic performance (.22). The model also shows that it 
is not the number of years of exposure to math and science which prompt 
the individual to select nonconventional fields of study, but rather the self- 
perception of ability in those subjects. The former shows an insignificant 
effect (-.01); the latter, a sizable effect (.29). 

Parents do not seem to affect the preparation of their children In math and 
science, but they affect their childrens' perception of performance In those 
areas. While parents are influential in shaping the field selection of their chil- 
dren, as in the case of graduate students, this influence does not produce 
the selection of nonconventional fields. Apparently, parents and relatives 
shape selection In either direction, in some cases guiding the students to- 
ward conventional fields, in others leading them into nonconventional fields. 
I he influence of educational actors shows negative effects on the selection 
of a nonconventional field (-.1 2), which corroborates a previous finding from 
the biveriate analysis, namely that teachers and professionals in the field 
tend to be Important influences, but more so In the selection of conventional 
than nonconventional fields. 

The results show again that the Individuals' view of gender in society does 
not lead to the selection of nonconventional fields (-.05). Feminist attitudes 
also do not have a strong effect on the selection of nonconventional fields; 
on the contrary negative and weak effects seem to operate (-.14). Yet fem- 
inist attitudes do appear to have a sizable impact on career commitment 
(path coefficient of .27), a commitment that among undergraduates does 
seem to influence the selection of a nonconventional field (path = .11).^° 

"'in all, the undergraduate field of study choice model has a relatively low explan- 
atory power, producing an R square of . 1 4. However, it offers a good communality 
coefficient (.59) and a good fit for the overall data (.048). 
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Figure D. 

Fields of Study Choices — All Undergraduates 
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Women Undergraduate Students 



When the field of study choice model is applied to women only, some dif- 
ferences are obtained even though no major departures emerge compared 
with the model for the combined group (see Figure E). 

Family environment continues to have an insignificant direct effect on field 
of study choice (.01 1 although it has a substantive impact on the influence 
that parents and relatives will have on field selection by the individual (.12). 

Among women undergraduates, there is no significant impact of the family 
environment upon the individual's perceived academic performance. But 
the impact of the individuaPs academic preparation upon perceived per- 
formance is slightly stronger among women (.25) than among the popula- 
tion as a whole (.22). Likewise, the impact of academic performance upon 
the sel action of undergraduate fields is stronger among women (.33) than 
among the population as a whole (.29); the path coefficient of .33 is the 
strongest detected in the model. This finding confirms that for women, more 
so than for men, the most important reasons for selecting nonconventional 
fields are competence in the pertinent subjects and the objective of finding 
a good job after graduation (as seen in the previous bivariate analyses). 
Putting these two findings together, undergraduate women end up in 
nonconventional fields mainly because of their technical competence and 
the utilitarian aims they seek through these fields. 

The young womerfs view of the impact of gender in society upon field se- 
lection has, surprisingly, a slightly negative effect (-.11), and their levels of 
feminism show a negative but insignificant impact (-.09), confirming the 
findings of the bivariate analyses showing that women in nonconventional 
fields tend to concentrate on strictly academic work and to have little expo- 
sure to .vomen*s courses or to participation in feminist groups. Such being 
the case, the women in nonconventional fields develop a limited undor- 
standing of gender relations in society. 

The young women s level of feminism has a large impact upon career com- 
mitment (.51 ). The effect of feminism upon career commitment was also ob- 
served in the case of graduate women. A relevant comparison — and one 
we do not have — would be whether this relation holds among students who 
have not been abroad or among those who did not go to college. The impact 
of feminism on the career commitment expressed by women, not surpris- 
ingly, is much greater than among the undergraduate population as a whole 
(.27). In the case of women undergraduates, a high level of career commit- 
ment affects field selection negatively although weakly (*.10). The effects 
of career commitment on the selection of undergraduate fieid of study are 
Q puzzling. Although weak both among the general undergraduate population 
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Figure E. 

Fields of Study Choices ~ Women Undergradudtes Only 
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and female undergradute population, in the case of the former it has a pos- 
itive effect (.11), but in the latter case it has a negative effect (-.10).^^ 



In all, the selection of field of study at the undergraduate level proves elusive 
to capture. Family environment influences field selection but weakly and in- 
directly Educational actors have a weak and negative influence. Only the 
students perceived academic performance emerges as a strong predictor 



^ ^This model has a similar total explanatory power as the model applied for the pop- 
ulation as a whole. It reaches an R square of .13. Again, this model shows a good 
communaltty coefficient (.60) and a good fit for the overall data (.048). 
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In this section, we explore the academic and social experiences of women 
in nonconventional fields to complement our understanding of the process 
of field selection. It has been observed that fields of study involve both a 
social and intellectual environment for the students. How are those women 
who cross conventional lines received in the academic arena? If women are 
outsiders in a particular field, what are the terms of their admission? What 
kind of identity do they establish? Knowing how women feel in their selected 
discipline after they enter it will help us further assess the socialization 
mechanisms within particular fields of study 



The experience as a female international student in a particular field occurs 
in three key arenas in addition to the classroom: the contact the student has 
with her professors, instructors, and peers outside of class; difficulties the 
student may experience in matters such as finances, ability in the English 
language, and sexual stereotyping; and involvement in departmental activ- 
ities of an academic nature (this area is covered only in the case of graduate 
students). 
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Women Graduate Students in NCF 



Contacts with Peers, Professors, and Instructors 

The degree of contact with peers was measured by a structured item, ranging 
from having a "strong friendship" (scoring 4 points) to "no friendships" (scoring 
1 point). The women in nonconventionai fields, compared to ttieir male coun- 
terparts, have fewer academic contacts with friends of their own sex and more 
social and academic contacts with friends of the opposite sex (see TMb 76). 
The greater amount of contact with men probably encourages women to 
adopt the male perspective, and, perhaps, accounts, in part, for the low level 
of development of gender awareness arrwng these women. 



-nable 76 

Mean Level of Contact with Peers, Faculty, and Teaching Assistants 
Reported by International Graduate Students 





NCF V<fom«n 


CF Wonwn 


NCF Men 


Social contact with friends own sex 


2.66 


2.60 


2.64 


Class contact with friends own sex 


2.74 


2.78 


3.06" 


Social contact with friends other sex 


2.73 


2.34" 


2.19" 


Class contact with friends other sex 


2.88 


2.59- 


2.35" 


Contact with faculty 


2.36 


2.60* 


2.56* 


Contact with TAs 


2.43 


2.37 


2.14* 


Ease approaching male professors 


1.77 


2.10* 


1.86 


Ease approachir>g female professors 


1.80 


1.88 


1.85 



* T-test value significant at the .10 level. 
" T-test value significant at the .05 level. 



The values in this and following tables derive from the comparison of women 
in nonconventionai groups with the other twu groups. 



Contact with faculty and TAs was also measured through a structured item, 
ranging from "very close contact" (4 points) to "no contact" (1 point). In this 
matter, women in nonconventionai fields appear to be at a clear disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis men, having markedly fewer contacts with faculty Both CF 
and NCF women have more contact than do men with teaching assistants, 
which may indicate that women receive less knowledgeable support in their 
studies. Compared even to CF women, NCF women have less contact with 
faculty members and report more problems in approaching male profes- 
sors. The picture that emerges is that NCF women have least contact with 
faculty and feel least at ease in approaching them. 

Difficulties in their Studies 

Here we want to focus on some of the difficulties that may be peculiar to 
international students. We explored seven types of difficulty through a 



structured item, ranging from "very much difficulty" (4 points) to "no difficulty 
at air (1 point) (see Table 77). 



Table 77 

Mean Level of Difficulties Experienced by International Graduate Students 
DWIcuttIt NCF Women CFWonwn NCF Men 



Financial issues, scholarships, 



loans, tuition remission 


2,15 


2.62* 


2.20 


Fluency/mastery of the English 








language 


2.03 


230 


2.03 


Mastery of math subjects 


1.79 


1.56 


1.54* 


Faculty prejudices about the 








capabilities of Third World 








students 


1.77 


1.97 


1.68 


Racism on the part of the faculty 


1.73 


1.73 


1.59 


Racism on the part of students 


1.73 


1.76 


1.64 


Sexual stereotypes on the part of the 








faculty 


1.70 


1.42* 


1.17** 



* T-test value statistically significant at the .05 level. 
" T-test value statistically significant at the .001 level. 



As can be observed, women in nonconventional fields have two substan- 
tially greater difficulties than the other two categories of students. They ex- 
perience greater difficulty with math than men in nonconventional fields; 
this occurs despite their perception of themselves as having been very suc- 
cessful in math and science subjects while in high school. While the diffi- 
culty in math experienced by women in nonconventional fields was equiva- 
lent to "not very much difficulty," they do encounter more academic chal- 
lenges than their male counterparts. 

The presence of sexual stereotypes turned out to be the strongest source 
of difficulty for women in nonconventional fields; women in conventional 
fields do not experience these difficulties as much. While only 3 percent of 
the men report having encountered some difficulty with sexual stereotypes 
(none reports having had very much difficulty), 16 percent of the female 
graduate students report having had some difficulty with sexual stereo- 
types and 2 percent of them state having had a great deal of difficulty with 
them (producing a chi-square significant at the .(X)1 level). An analysis by 
the regional origin of the graduate students showed that difficulties with sex- 
ual stereotypes were felt by women from all four regions (Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East), though gender differences were statis- 
tically significant only in the case of Latin American and Asian students. 

How did the students solve any of the above-mentioned difficulties? The re- 
sponse to this open-ended question indicated that the strategy adopted 
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was usually one of avoiding the offending persons. By using this strategy, 
some female graduate students may come to lead a very isolated life. 

Activities Within Their Department 

We thought it was important to know what academic activities graduate stu- 
dents engaged in other than coursework. These activities were examined 
through a structured item that considered four types of involvement. The 
results are presented in terms of the percentages having engaged in a giv- 
en activity. 



Table 78 

Engagement in Academic Activities Outside Coursework (in Percentages) 


Type of Involvement 


NCF Women 


CF Women 


NCF Men 


As a teaching assistant 


51 


42 


46 


As a research assistant 


42 


13* 


52 


Has written joint papers with others 








In department 


17 


8 


29* 


Has given workshops with others in 








department 


3 


11 


6 



" Chi-square value significant at the .05 level. 




The data show, not surprisingly, that women in nonconventional fields par- 
ticipated more frequently as research assistants than those in conventional 
fields. The NCF women obtain fewer research assistantships than men, but 
the difference is not statistically significant. 

One difference between men and women in nonconventional fields that is 
statistically significant concerns participation in the production of joint pa- 
pers. NCF women clearly engage in fewer instances of collaborative work 
than NCF men. The experience of writing joint papers is valuable on two 
counts: first, it affords students an invaluable research experience; second, 
it introduces the students to a network of other researchers, permits par- 
ticipation in meetings, and leads to publications that often accompany the 
production of a joint paper Women, unfortunately, have Innited access to 
this experience. Why does this occur? The systematic avoidance of women 
by male superiors has been documented in studies of women in adminis- 
tration in the United States (see for instance Shakeshaft, 1987). The rea- 
sons for avoidance are several; the belief that women will not take their ca- 
reers as seriously as men will, the belief that men perform better than wom- 
en, and the foar that a mentoring relationship with a person of the other sex 
may be interpreted as being a romantic/sexual liaison. While our data do 
not allow us to detect what reasons might be at work, the bottom line is that 
female students are not asked as often as male students to participate in 
collaborative intellectual efforts. 
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Undergraduate Women in NCF 



Contacts with Peers, Professors, arxJ Instructors 
Overall underQraduate NCF women are not different from other undergrad- 
uates except perhaps that they tend to have more academic contacts with 
friends of the other sex, an early indication of their being in fields dominated 
by men and possibly the beginning of a socialization process that empha- 
sizes technical rather than social concerns (Table 79). 

NCF undergraduate women do not have disadvantages vis-a-vis men in 
contacting faculty and instructors. But when compared to CF women, the 
women in nonconventional fields experience substantially lower levels of 
contact with both faculty and TAs. These undergraduate women do not ev- 
Ince significant differences from the other groups in their ease of approach- 
ing male professors, but they report a much greater degree of ease m ap- 
proaching female professors than do the other two groups. In all, under- 
graduate NCF women report lower levels of contact with instructors than 
graduate NCF women, but greater confidence in approaching male and fe- 
male professors than the graduate students. 



Table 79 

Mean Level of Contact with Peers. Faculty, and Teaching Assistants 
Reported by Undergraduate Students 

NCF Women CF Women NCF M»>i 



Social contact with friends own sex 
Class contact with friends own sex 
Social contact with friends other sex 
Class contact with friends other sex 
Contact with faculty 
Contact with TAs 

Ease approaching male professors 
Ease approaching female professors 



2.89 2,50 2.93 
2,84 2.85 3.03 
2.77 2,50 2.60 
2.75 2.60 2,54* 
2.24 2.75" 2.36 
2.36 2.78" 2.51 

1.90 1.65 1 78 

1 87 1,55 1.64" 



• T-test value statistically significant at the .10 level. 
" T-test value statistically significant at the .05 level. 



Difficulties in Their Studies 

The difficulties reported by the NCF undergraduate women are different in 
three important respects from those of the other two groups. These stu- 
dents report more difficulties with the English language, which suggests 
that perhaps they excel in math and science at the expense uf their abilities 
in language. They also report greater levels of difficulty with racism on the 
part of the faculty, a difference tha* is statistically significant when com- 
pared to the levels of difficulty reported by CF women. This difficulty was 
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not reported by the NCF graduate-level women and we do not have an ex- 
planation for its greater incidence at the undergraduate level (see "Rible 80). 

Table 80 

Mean Level of Difficulties Experienced by International 
Undergraduate Students 

OnncultiM NCF Women OF Womm NCF Man 



Financial issues: scholarships. 



loans, tuition remission 


2.58 


2.83 


2.59 


Ruency/mastery of the English lan- 








guage 


2.19 


2.00 


1.90* 


Mastery of math subjects 


1.65 


2.00* 


1.62 


Faculty prejudices about the capa- 








bilities of Third Wbrld students 


1.88 


1,78 


1.86 


Racism on the part of the faculty 


1.83 


1.22** 


1.74 


Racism on the part of students 


2.19 


1.88 


2.04 


Sexual stereotypes on the part of the 








faculty 


1.78 


1.52 


1.31*' 


* T-test value statistically significant at the .05 level. 
" T-test value statistically significant at the .001 level. 



As in the case of the graduate students, NCF undergraduate women report 
high levels of sexual stereotyping on the part of the faculty. This difficulty 
shows a statistically significant level of .001 and is by far the strongest dif- 
ference between the undergraduate groups compared. Indeed, the level of 
difficulty with sexual stereotypes «s higher at the undergraduate (a mean 
value of 1 .78) than at the graduate level (a mean value of 1 .70). A compar* 
ison by regional origin showed that difficulties with sexual stereotypes were 
felt by all women, with statistically significant differences reported in the 
case of Asian, tin American, and Middle Eastern students. 

Altogether, women in nonconventional fields of study experience more ac- 
ademic isolation than women in conventional fields and men in 
nonconventional fields. Thoy tend to communicate less with their profes- 
sors, feel less at ease in contacting either male or female professors, and 
are invited less often than men to participate in the production of joint re- 
search papers. Moreover women in nonconventional fields are subject to 
stereotyping that leads them into further isolation from others. This aca- 
demic experience is certainly not one that promotes cognitive and personal 
growth in social areas; rather, it is an experience that fosters the develop- 
ment of technicians to the detriment of the creation of assertive, socially 
aware individuals. 
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VII. 

General 
Cendusloiis 



Field of study choices emerge as decisions that do not occur overnight. 
They are the product of long years during which many ''significant others" 
play a role. Once made, however, these decisions are permanent: our study 
found a remarkable consistency between graduate and undergraduate 
field of study selections, with few shifts between the baccalaureate and the 
advanced degree. 

Since math and science performance have a strong impact on the selection 
of nonconventional fields, it can be argued that these competencies — and 
thus many of the preferences for fields associated with these competencies 
— develop early in life. Our data indicate that high school per formance in 
math and science is a strong determinant of future field selection, but we 
cannot determine whether the necessary level of performance is already 
achieved in junior high school or even primary school. 

Because field of study choices are embedded in everyday activities and so- 
cial interaction, no single actor dominates the process. Parents emerge as 
important adults in guiding the career choices of children. Undeniably the 
family has a strong impact on the individual given the frequency and close- 
ness of interactions between family and individual and its ability to grant and 
withhold rewards. The father is particularly important in orienting daughters 
toward nonconventional fields, a consistent finding for women at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Why are the fathers so influential? This 
might be a possible manifestation of the power of patriarchy. If men have 
more power than women, they are naturally seen as more important than 
women; thus fathers may have greater influence on children than mothers, 
even though those mothers may hold high occupational status, as was the 
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case in our student sample. Mothers do not appear to play a pervasive role, 
perhaps because women — even as mothers — have less prestige and au- 
thority than men. In a few cases, however, supportive mothers seem to be 
particularly important in orienting daughters toward nonconventional fields. 

But parents, along with relatives and friends, also provide messages that 
dissuade women from entering nonconventional fields. Dissuasion mes- 
sages are subtle mechanisms of exclusion. A large number of parental 
messages for women are based on stereotypes and norms of what consti- 
tutes womens **proper" rolas and responsibilities in society Stereotypes are 
powerful means of conveying ideological information and thus serve simul- 
taneously the functions of socialization and control of dominated groups 
(Cole. 1989). Given the continual nature of the contact with parents, it can 
be surmised that this influence affects considerably their children's defini- 
tions of gender, work, education, and family 

The effect of school agents on field selection is mixed. When comparing 
women in conventional with those in nonconventional fields, teachers have 
a noticeable impact on field selection. It is greater than that of parents at 
the graduate level and similar at the undergraduate level. It is a troublesome 
finding, however, that teachers play conservative roles in field of study guid- 
ance, a finding observed with respect to both graduate and undergraduate 
women. Counselors, despite formal responsibilities in career guidance, ac- 
tually have very little influence on field of study choices. The influence of 
the mass media, in fact, is greater than the influence attributed to counsel* 
ors. In spite of this, counselors seem to be more progressive than teachers 
in leading women into nonconventional fields, especially at the undergrad- 
uate level. At the graduate level, their influence has been forgotten. Profes- 
sionals in the field have a sizable influence, but it operates mainly toward 
the selection of conventional fields of study 

The findings clearly demonstrate that competency in math and science has 
strong repercussions on the selection of nonconventional fields, for women 
as well as men. For women, this influence is stronger than for men at the 
undergraduate level but slightly less so at the graduate level. We interpret 
this to mean that if women enter fields which are not "appropriate" for wom- 
en, then they have to overcompensate for the defiance of social norms by 
possessing excellent or above-average technical skills. The findings indi- 
cate that although preparation (years of study) in math and science courses 
does not have a direct impact on field selection, it has an important indirect 
effect through its persistent influence on the individual's performance in 
math and science. The longer a student has been exposed to math and sci- 
ence, the more hIgSiiy thA student evaluates her or his competence in that 
subject. Whilf^ we find a strong association between individuals' academic 
performance in math and science and their selection of nonconventional 
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fields we are unable to explain what accounts for individuals' exposure to 
and good performance in math and science in the first place. 

The family environment, which has a powerful impact on making parents 
influential in field selection, proves to have an insignificant role upon indi- 
viduals' academic preparation, a consistent finding across graduate and un- 
dergraduate students, both male and female. On the other hand, the family 
environment has a significant and positive impact on individuals acadernic 
performance in math and science, particularly among female graduate stu- 
dent > Why does the home environment influence the perception of per- 
formance in math and science? It may be that in a home environrnent in 
which parents have high levels of education and are in professional fields 
that can for rather high levels of math ability, children learn to be comfortable 
with math skills and scientific explanations. They may. therefore, be less in- 
clined to take courses in these subjects because they feel they do not need 
them By contrast, for individuals coming from less favorable home environ- 
ments exposure to several years of math and science appears to act as 
a strong prerequisite for developing competencies in math and science. 

We had conjectured that a high awareness of gender inequalities in society 
might lead female students to select nonconventional fields. This hypoth- 
esis was reoeatedly disconfirmed in the causal model tested. Neither for 
qraduate nor i ndergraduate women did views of gender in society signif- 
icantly affect field of study choices, 'n fact, women in nonconventional fields 
persistently attair-ed scores that reflected not only a low awareness of gen- 
der inequalities in society - which we called a gender naive view - but 
also had lower scores than women in conventional fields. 

Likewise we had posited that women in nonconventional fields would be 
characterized by higher levels of feminism than their counterparts in con- 
ventional fields of study, and that levels of feminism would significantly in- 
fluence field of study choices. Again, the causal model tested consistently 
showed that this is not the case. The bivariate analysis showed that women 
in nonconventional fields had higher levels of feminism than men in those 
fields but they had lower levels of feminism than women in conventional 
fields' Obviously, forces other than gender awareness - and other than de- 
fiance of social norms regarding women's appropriate roles - drive field 
of study choices. 

Feminist attitudes did have a substantial influence in leading women to want 
to work outside of the home. In fact, this impact is one of the highest in our 
causal model and is equally high for graduate and undergraduate women 
(with path coefficients of .53 and .51 , respectively). Yet commitment to work 
does not have an influence on field selection, as women interested in con- 
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Cel the^r r^^^^ ^"''^ '''''' ^^-9th .0 pa. 



Why do women in nonconventional fields have low levels of awareness of 
gender rord.t.ons and problems In society? Various reasons ma^be con 
t!S^Z^::^ " ' Kf '"'"'"9 nonconver,uonal fields, womena'e coopted 
iri??fl°^'®'"'' ^^^"'S social relations 
nT^^r^"' t?^ ^'^^ ^^'"9 ^'«"tific means toTgnore 

personal problems. Another possible explanation is that wornen n 
nonconven^onal fields, even more than men in those fields LTtTe pa^ 
oa^ iZtr^'^"' specializations. They also have little time to paS 
pate in extracurricular activities such as conferences, meefings and joinina 
femmist groups. All of these activities are missing in the live^of grSe 
and undergraduate women in nonconventional fields. Consequen ^y they 
have limited exposure to feminist knowledge and ideas. Whateve^ thej 

little understanding of and commitment to social change. 

tolnforml? ^^^^ !°""^ °^ '"^''^^'^^ ^^"9® ^'^'^ "e'^P'ic" 'egal statute 
to informal social pressure" (1964, p. 175). The presence of sexual stereo 
types in the experience of the international female students partrcuterl^t 
the graduate level when they are vulnerable given their low Se rs and 
rather alienated student life, must be construed as a perverse versubtle 
manifestation of inequality perverse yet subtle 

^^ZirjT^"^ ^'"^ ^'9^ of effort required for 

advanced s udies in nonconventional fields, women in these fields give ori- 

f T'T'"*' nonconventional fields ofst^wan 

above all. to be married and to have families. These are objedives thaT no 
body questions. Unfortunately, these women subscribe to traditionafdefi 
nitions of the wife and mother, which generally signify a wilS^^^ 
cept constraints derived from marriage and family respons Sef and to 
take or themselves the residual opportunities. This accepJance ^^^^^^ 

«m« «Ttn'H°' ^'^ '""'^ ""«gine work^g part- 

time and to demonstrate little political activism - expectations and att - 

tudes that do not suggest goodprospectsforfutureleadersh^o^^^^^^ 

The fact that women in nonconventional fields are willing to let their hus- 

fnM^o ""^T '"^^ ^''''"'^ '^^^"s that they do not ant^ipate 

for themselves strong professional leadership roles. It has been noted thlt 

urther s^nnr^'''^^^^ simultaneously to weaken women and to 

further strengthen men. Bryson notes: 

Men. on the other hand, expect that they will not only have to be financially 
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independent, but will probably have others dependent on them. The expec- 
tation of man's superior provider status means that women are unlikely to 
achieve their full potential, at least in the economic arena. Since in capitalist 
societies this is the key institutional sphere, the implications of this must not 
be underestimated. The whole process results, to quote Bell and Newby 
again, "in a degree of ideological hegemony over women so that they continue 
to accept their subordinate position as natural and desirable and the superior 
power of men as legitimate." Of course, we must not make the mistake of treat- 
ing this hegemony as complete, it certainly never has been: the feminist 
movement provides the most obvious example of its limits.** (1983, p, 145.) 

The most defining characteristic of women in nonconventional fields is not 
awareness of social and economic problems affecting women or insistence 
on their rights to a professional career but their strong ability in math and 
science. In a previous study of women in nonconventional careers, Rossi 
asserted that the "increase of women scientists is ... one of the many so- 
cially desirable changes" (1967. p. 627). This may be so, but if the future 
women scientists have not been able to develop a wider and more progres* 
sive range of social attitudes, their increased numbers may not mean much. 

It could be argued, however, that as women reach a critical mass in NCR 
gender conflicts for positions and definitions of field may ensue and that this 
will create a major opportunity for change. This idea, that liberal (and even 
conservative) women will bring about change, is also shared by noted fem- 
inist Eisenstei;;. who in The Radical Future of Liberal Feminism 0960) pre- 
dicts that as more women enter the workforce, they will expose various op- 
pressive features of both patriarchy and capitalism. 

Some Policy Implications 

The study found that a good number of international female students select 
nonconventional fields while in this country. This suggests that planners in 
U.S. universities could further promote this tendency by increasing the ac- 
cess of female students to a wider set of course offerings. Also, they could 
provide more courses in math and science to develop among female stu- 
dents greater feelings of competence. 

It would seem imperative to accompany such efforts with special measures 
to render women in nonconventional fields more progressive along gender 
lines. Again, university planners should seek either ways of mainstreaming 
the curriculum, so that coverage of gender issues permeates more disci- 
plinary lectures and subsequent class discussions, or offer gender courses 
that are part of the core programs of study, so that exposure to ihem is much 
more widespread. U.S. universities also need to offer greater opportunities 
to women in nonconventional fields for contact with faculty and for access 
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to extracurricular activities. These recommendations coincide with those of- 
fered by Komarovsky (1985). after seeing the modest career aspirations of 
American college women in the early 80s. 

The findings indicate that the university environment needs to be improved 
substantially to provide a friendlier and more supportive environment to- 
ward women. The presence of sexual stereotypes can operate as a con- 
siderable source of discouragement and needs to be addressed explicitly. 
This finding suggests that workshops for professors and instructors on the 
subjects of sexual stereotypes and sexual discrimination may be highly ad- 
visable. 

An unexpected finding — and one that can be turned around to the advan- 
tage of women — is the fact that women in conventional fields have both 
high levels of feminism and greater exposure to feminist ideas. This being 
the case, they may have a substantial potential for becoming agents of 
change. T*' ese women, for instance, could play an important role in chang- 
ing the curriculum of departments that maintain conservative orientations, 
such as education and sociology. An advisable action, then, may be to tar- 
get these women for more systematic exposure to social and gender prob- 
lems and to strategies for their modification. 

Areas for Further Research 

It would seem extremely useful to trace a number of these international 
women upon their return to their countries and entrance into the labor force. 
Does their professional experience change their understanding of gender 
inequalities in society? As they live in the relatively sheltered university en- 
vironment, does their level of consciousness rise? 

In this regard, three foci of research come to mind. First, it would also be 
important to know how women in nonconventiona! occupations rate them- 
selves in terms of personal and professional satisfaction compared with 
women in conventional fields. In particular, it would be useful to know in 
what ways women In nonconventional occupations feel they are making a 
social and/or a professional contribution. 

Second, the study assessed expectations regarding family relationships, 
as these women will make choices between career and family These ex- 
pectations did not augur increased autonomy by women. It would be useful, 
however, to verify whether these expectations become a reality years later. 

Third, the impact of sexually stereotypic messages upon women in 
nonconventional fields deserves greater exploration. As noted earlier, sex- 
ual stereotypes were identified as the largest difficulty experienced by 
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women in their studies. It would be important to know in what forms these 
stereotypes manifest themselves, what impact they have on student mo- 
rale, performance, and persistence in nonconventional fields, and what 
could be done to eliminate or reduce their occurrence. 

Most works of inequality in the labor force concentrate on occupational seg- 
regation, not field of study choices. The examination of occupational seg- 
regation focuses on the product rather than the process by which this seg- 
regation became possible. We believe that this study, by *ocusing on field 
selection — the key precursor to occupational segregation — has provided 
us important insights not easily visible after individuals assume specific po- 
sitions. The examinations of individuals' choices of fields enables us to see 
influences while they are still fresh and ongoing in the individuals' mind, so 
the process of reconstruction is more precise as it is closer to individual ag- 
ency. The process of gender ideology transmission excludes women from 
certain fields, and even when women select to enter nonconventional fields, 
they give priority to husbands and marriage. The findings in our study cer- 
tainly indicate the need for corrective action, but they also underscore that 
this action must start earlier — at the school rather than at the marketplace. 
Beginning at the marketplace is simply too late. 

The concern for gender equality that was vibrant during the 1 975-1 985 U.N. 
Decade for Women made many women aware that a vital arena for social 
transformation was located at the higher education level. Initially, women 
wanted equal access. Then, we realized that it was necessary to move into 
male-dominated fields once access was obtained. Today, a further realiza- 
tion emerges: it is not enough to bring our bodies and talents to fields pre- 
viously reserved for men. It is also necessary to bring with us the vision and 
courage that will enable us to transform those fields and the society they 
are meant to serve. 
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Letter of 
Intradicaiii 

and 

QiieslioiMipe 
fcr Gradoate 
StedeHts 

Dear International Student: 

This is to request your participation in a study which seeks to find out how 
international students choose their fields of study and what factors operate 
to facilitate or hamper these choices. The study focuses especially on the 
possible differences between the experiences of women and men. It also 
seeks to include information about the effects on your career decisions of 
your experience in a U.S. university. We hope this study will produce useful 
policy recommendations to help future international students. 
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I would much appreciate it if you would fill out the attached questionnaire. 
Your response is extremely important to the success of the study because 
you are a part of a selected sample representing the entire population of 
international students in this country. I have tried to keep to a minimum the 
time needed to complete the questionnaire; it should take approximately 30 
minutes. As you respond to the questions, imagine yourself having a silent 
dialogue with me. You will see that we shall cover various aspects of your 
experiences in your home country and as an international student. Your an* 
swers w\\ be kept totally confidential. All reports will be made in terms of 
statistical averages to prevent any identification of individuals. When the 
study is completed, the results will be widely disseminated, and a copy will 
be sent to staff at your university. 

This study has the endorsement of the Office for International Students and 
Scholars of Michigan State University, and is being sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of International Education. Please answer the questionnaire in the next 
three days and consider all of the questions. Use the enclosed self- 
addressed and stamped envelope to return the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your important and generous contribution. 

Nelly R Stromquist 
Associate Professor 
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i '''"^^ QUESTIONNAIRE IS PRINTED ON BOTH 

SIDES OF THE PAGE. LET US BEGIN: 



1. 



What is your country of origin?. 



2. Place where born: rural area urban area 

3. Age (check one): 18-22_ 23-27_ 28-32_ 33-37 38-42^ 
43-above_ ~ 

4. Sex: () Female () Male 



5. 



Highest degree achieved: 
( ) Bachelor's degree 
( ) Master's degree 

Field of degree (please specify):. 



Where obtained? (check one): ( ) home country ( ) u S 
( ) other (specify)___^ 



6. Degree program in which you are currently enrolled 
0 M.A. 0 M.S. 0 Doctorate 
( ) Other (please specify); .„ 



7. Field of Study (specify) : . Specialization (specify) : 

8. How firm is your choice of field of study? 

( ) Very firm ( ) Moderately firm ( ) Not very firm 
( ) Will probably change 

9. When did you develop an interest in your current field of study"? 
(check one) ( ) Before coming to this country 

( ) After coming to this country 

10. How did you learn about your current field? 



1 1 . Why did you select your field? Check all the reasons that apply. 
( ) Field will lead to definite employment opportunities 
0 It IS a field that will not create conflict with future family 
responsibilities. 

0 It is a field whose content interests me very much regardless of 

occupational potential. 
( ) The admission criteria for this field are not very rigorous 
( ) My family expects me to enter this field. 
( ) Government or funding agency promoted the .'leld 
( ) Other (please specify) , 
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12. Were you ever interested in pursuing a different advanced program? 
0 No 

If yes, why did you not select it? 



() Doctorate 

^ ^" r^ecSyJ^ sP«c'a"^ation if further studies are desired (please 



15. Why did you want to study in the United States? 



16. 



O '?es lAnswl^A?' ^^"^ ^*^""»^y? 

0 No 

( ) I don't know 

^ LTd """"^ ^^^^ --^-^ 

0 Yes 
0 No 

If no, why not? 



ioXmryr'''^'"'^"''" ^''"^ ^'^'^ 

^ ^ 0 No 0 1 don't know 

18. When did you select your specialization? 
( ) Before coming to this country 
( ) While a student in this country 

rTAdlTI' '^"^ '° '^'^"^ specialization? 
( ) Advice from professors 

( ) Courses on the topic I took in this university 

( ) SVecilw ' ' '^^^'y 



^ ! 1^ ""^^ traditionally attracts mostly women 
( A field that traditionally attracts mostly men 
( t attracts men and women in similar proportions 
( ; I don t know 

Too 
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21 . Are there women in professions related to your field of study In your 
country? 

() Many () None 

( ) Some ( ) I don t know 

( ) Only a few 

22. Was the decision to pursue your current field of study mostly yours or 
was it mostly influenced by others? 

( ) Mostly my decision 

( ) Mostly influenced by others 

23. How important was each of the following persons in influencing your 
choice of field of study? Check the appropriate column for each. 

somewhat 

very important iriHXKtant important rx)t important 

• Father ^ ^ 

• Mother 

•Teacher(s) ^ ^ . 

• School counselor 

• Professionals in the field ^ 

• College peers 

♦Relatives/siblings 

• Mass media 

• Other (please specify) 



24. Did anybody try to discourage you? 
0 No 

( ) Yes If yes, who? (please specify) 

25. What reasons were given? . 



26. Prior to vour choice of field of study, what kinds of activities did you 
engage in to prepare yourself for that choice? Check as many as 
apply 

( ) Talked to professors about personal preferences and job 
opportunities 

( ) Talked to career counselor about personal preferences and job 

opportunities 
( ) Read books about professions and careers 
( ) Talked with professionals in my chosen field 
( ) No preparation took place 

0 Other (specify) 

27 . Can you identify a particular experience as an undergraduate student 
that significantly influenced your choice of field? 

ERIC 



28. What do you like best about the field you are in? Rank the three most 
attractive features, with T as the most attractive. 

( ) The discipline is of great interest to me. 

( ) The discipline requires math/sdence skills. 

( ) The discipline requires verbal skills/English. 

( ) The field offers many possibilities for finding a job. 

( ) The field has high prestige. 

( ) I like its competitive atmosphere. 

( ) The field is not dominated by one sex. 

29. What do you like least about your field? Rank the n nee least attractive 
features, with "1" as the most unattractive. 

( ) The coursework is very difficult. 

( ) The field offers few possibilities for finding a job. 

( ) The field requires math/science skills. 

( ) The field requires verbal skills/English. 

( ) The field has low prestige. 

( ) I dislike its competitive atmosphere. 

( ) The field is dominated by one sex. 

( ) There is nothing I dislike about my field. 

30. Is there anyone in your field whom you know personally and whom you 
consider as an example to follow? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

31 . If yes. is this person ( ) a woman or ( ) a man? 

32. Is this person from your country? 
0 Yes 

0 No 

33. Why do you consider this person an example to follow? 



34. Did you know this person before making your choice of field of study? 
0 Yes 

0 No 

35. In your view, what is the most important feature of the occupation you 
plan to have? 

( ) good salary 

( ) chance to help others 

( ) chance to be my own boss 

( ) steady employment 

( ) interesting work 

( ) advancement possibilities 
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36. Do you anticipate obstacles as you seek to enter an occupation in your 
field? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

37. If yes, what kinds of obstacles might emerge? Please elaborate. 



NOW WE HAVE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE AT 
THIS UNIVERSITY. 



University currently enrolled ^ 

38. How long have you been at this university? 
years months 

39. Have you studied elsewhere in the United States? 
0 No 

( ) Yes If yes. how many years? months 

Where? 

40. Who pays for most of your education? 

( ) Family ( ) U.S. government 

( ) This university ( ) Myself 

( ) Home governmerii ( ) Other 

41 . How would you describe your friendships with peers of your own sex 
at this university? 

Check the column that best describes these friendships: 

strong moderate iM^ak no friendship 

In the area of social events 

In the area of classwork/ 

studies 

42. How would you describe your friendships with peers of the other sex 
at this university? 

Check the column that best describes these friendships: 

strong moderate no friendship 

In the area of social events 

In the area of classwork/ 

studies 




43. How would you describe your contacts with faculty members in your 
department? 

() Very close 

( ) Somewhat close 

( ) Not very close 

( ) No contact outside of class 

Why is this so?_ — — — 

44. How would you describe your contacts with teaching assistants in 
your department? 

( ) Very close 

( ) Somewhat close 

( ) Not very close 

( ) No contact outside of class 

45. In your department, have you taken or are you taking courses taught 
by female professors? (check one) 

0 Yes 0 No 

46. In your department, have you taken or are you taking courses in which 
female students serve as teaching assistants? (check one) 

0 Yes 0 No 

47. How difficult is it for you to approach the following people? Check the 
column that best describes your degree of difficulty: 

somewhat ^ot very not drffJcuH 
very difi»cu!t difticutt ditficutt at all 

Male professors 

Female professors 

48. In which of the follo wing activities have you participated in your 
department? Check as many as apply. 

( ) As a teaching assistant 
( ) As a research assistant 

( ) Have written joint papers with a member/members of my 
department 

( ) Have given workshops with a member of my department 
( ) None of the above 

49. How much support/advice regarding your current studies do you 
regularly get from the following persons? 

t don't 

very much some little very Irttle request it 

Professors 

Academic program advisor 

Foreign student advisor 

Fellow American students 

Fellow international students 

Non-university friends 

-i^ t? c 



50. If you have had problems regarding your studies* how would you 
rate the advice/support received from the following people? 



very somewhat oot very requested 

effective effective effective ineffective he^,^ 

Academic program counselor 

Foreign student advisor 

Professors 

Fellow American students 

Fellow international students 



51. If you hae had personal problems while attending this university 
how would you rate the advice/support received from the following 
people? 

somewhat not very help not 

effeatve effective effective ineffective requested 

Professors 

Academic program counselor 

Foreign student advisor 

Fellow students ^ 

Non-university friends 



52. Rate the degree of difficulty you have experienced at your university 
in the following matters. 

very not very no 

much some much d:*f»cutty 

difficurty difficulty diffK:^Hy at all 

Financial issues: tuition remission, 

scholarships, loans, etc. „ 

Fluency/mastery of the English 

language 

Mastery of math subjects 

Faculty prejudices about the 
capabilities of Third World 

students 

Racism on the part of the faculty 

Racism on the part of the students 

Sexual stereotypes on the part of 

the faculty 

Other (please specify): 



53. Generally, how have you soived these problems, if any? 
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54. 



Can you suggest any ways in which your university could improve its 
performance to help you to succeed in your field of study? Be as 
specific as possible. 



NOW WE HAVE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE WHEN YOU LIVED IN YOUR OWN 
COUNTRY. 

55. How many brothers do you have? 

56. How many sisters do you have? 

57. If you have older brothers and sisters who are studying in college or 
who already have a profession, please give their first name, field of 
study, sex. and age. 

Name Field of study Sex Age 



58. Indicate your parent's highest level of education, checking the 
appropriate column. (Answer this even if parent is dead.) 



Mother's level 

of education 

Father's level 

of education 

Father's principal occupation/field — ____ 

Title of father's position at work 

Mother's principal occupation/field 

Title of mother's position at work_ 

59. If your mother does not now hold a paying job, has she ever worked 
outside the home? (including managing her own business or working 
in family business) (check one) 

( ) Yes, she worked previously but not now 
( ) No, she has never worked outside the home 

60. If she has worked outside the home, what different jobs has she held? 
(please describe) 

1 — 

2 — — 



moompleie cam^ (ocomplete compleie RilytBCtAcal/ B A 
prHTWry pftmifY SAcooCtfy $«(XOdarv wwnpktt B 5 

higher edu 



MA 

MS 

ue 



PhO 
MD 
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61 Please indicate how many years of the following you tool< in 
secondary school: 

math (including biology chemistry 

algebra, geometry and physics calculus 

trigonometry) 

62. While in secondary school, your teachers were (check one) . 
( ) Mostly men 

( ) Mostly women 

( ) Equally men and women 

63. Did you ever attend coeducational schoois (serving both female and 
male students)? Please check ail the statements that apply: 

( ) I was never in coeducational school 

( ) I was in coeducational school part of primary 

( ) I was in coeducational school all of primary 

( ) I was in coeducational school part of secondary 

( ) I was in coeducational school all of secondary 

64. In what type of institution did you study as an undergraduate? 
0 In a coeducational college/university 

0 In a one-sex only college/university 

65. How would you rate yourself relative to your peers back .n secondary 
school in math ability? 

0 highest 1% of the class 

( ) highest 10% of the class 

( ) above average 

( ) average 

( ) below average 

66. How would you rate yourself to your peers back in secondary school 
in science ability? 

0 highest 1% of the class 

( ) highest 10% of the class 

( ) above average 

( ) average 

( ) below average 

67. What was ycur undergraduate major? 

68. What was your undergraduate minor? 

69. And, reflecting on your undergraduate experience, how would you 
rate yourself compared to your peers in terms of academic 
achievenf)ent? 

( ) above average 

() average 

() below average 
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70. If you worked for a wage or salary before coming to the university, 
what types of jobs have you held? Please specify. If no job for pay, 
circle "3" 

1 ■ 

2 — 

3 Did not work for pay before coming to university. 

71 . If you have workud before as a volunteer (a non-paid job), what types 
of jobs have you held? Please specify. If no volunteer jobs, circle "3" 

1 

2 — — 

3 Did not work as a volunteer before coming to university. 

PLEASE HELP US UNDERSTAND HOW YOU VIEW MARRIAGE AND 
CAREER OPTIONS. ANSWER ALL THE QUESTIONS BELOW, EVEN IF 
YOU ARE A MALE STUDENT. 

72. For graduate students who are single, only. If your future spouse were 
opposed to your working after marriage, what would you do? Check 
one statement. 

( ) Choose marriage and forget career. 

( ) Choose marriage and hope that spouse will change mind after 
marriage. 

( ) Choose marriage and try to change future spouse's mind before 
marriage. 

( ) Choose career and forget marriage. 

For graduate students who are married, only. How would you 
characterize your spouse's support of your future career? Check one 
statement. 

( ) Very supportive of my career, spouse will. If necessary, give 
priority to job demands regarding location, schedules and travel. 

( ) Very supportive of my career, but spouse's own career demands 
take priority 

( ) Very supportive of my career, all careor moves between us have 
equal weight. 

( ) Not very supportive of my career demands; sometimes this is a 

source of conflict at home. 
( ) Not all supportive of my career; sometimes this undermines my 

career. 

73. Do you expect the location and time requirements of your future 
occupation to conflict with family responsibilities? 

( ) No, there will be no conflict. 

( ) There will be a conflict but my family needs will take precedence 

over career needs. 
( ) There will be a conflict but career needs will take precedence over 

family needs. 
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74. At this university, which of the following activities have you 
undertaken? Choose as many as apply: 

( ) Attended courses dealing with women's issues. 

( ) Attended conferences/presentations on women's issues. 

( ) Have joined clubs or associations concerned with women's issues 

time available. 
( ) Have not attended any of the above. 

75. How would you rate your knowledge of the women s movement and 
women's rights in general? 

( ) Very knowledgeable. (Please answer A) 
( ) Somewhat knowledgeable. (Please answer A^ 
( ) Not very knowledgeable. (Skip to question 76) 
( ) Not knowledgeable at all. (Skip to question 76) 

A. Indicate the importance of the following sources of your awareness of 
women's iss 9s by checking the appropriate column: 

not 

vwy sorrMwhal not very imporianf 

irnpori4nt irnporiani inr>porian1 a! ail 

• Newspapers and journals 

• TV programs 

• General courses in my field 

• Courses dealing specifically 

with women's issues 

• Presentations and informal 

conversations within the 

university 

• Participation in feminist and 

professional 
organizations on 

campus 

• Other (please specify) 



76. Imagine yourself in the future, 1 5 years from now. How active are you 
likely to be in both the political and professional life of your country? 

somewhat not very rwH vitve 
very active active active at all 

In the political life 

In the professional life 
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77. Still in the future 1 5 years from now, in what circumstances would you 
like to find yourself? 

Check only one: 

( ) Single, working full time 

( ) Married, without children, not working 

( ) Married, without children, working part time 

( ) Married, without children, and working full time 

( ) Married, with children, working part time 

( ) Married with children, working full time 

( ) Married, with children, not working 

( ) Other (please specify) 

78. Which of the following statements best describes the occupational 
condition of women in your country? 

( ) Men and women are treated as equals in the job market 
( ) The majority of women attain lower-status jobs than men 
( ) Almost all women have lower-status jobs than men 

79. Which of the following statements best describes the educational 
conditions in your country? 

( ) Men and women attain the same years of education only at the 
primary level. 

( ) Men and women attain the same years of education at primary and 

secondary levels. 
( ) Men and women attain the same years of education at all levels 

(including university). 
( ) There are inequalities between men and women at all levels of 

education. 

30. How would you describe the educational experience of boys and girls 
in your country? (check one) 

( ) The same is expected in education of girls and boys 
( ) Teachers expect less of girls in science and math 
( ) Overall, less is expected of girls 

( ) Other (please explain) 

THE STATEMENTS LISTED BELOW DESCRIBE A VARIETY OF 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE ROLES OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY THERE 
ARE NOT RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS, ONLY OPINIONS. PLEASE 
EXPRESS YOUR OPINIONS ABOUT EACH STATEMENT BY INDICATING 
WHETHER YOU AGREE STRONGLY, AGREE MILDLY, DISAGREE 
MILDLY OR DISAGREE STRONGLY WITH EACH ONE 
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•griNi agrM disagree diMgree 

strongly iTHidty rmkHy strongly 

Because of past discrimination 
against women in many kinds of 
jobs, they should be given 
preference over equally- 
qualified men. 

A woman should be as free as a 

man to propose marriage. 

A woman should not expect to 
go to exactly the same places or 
have quite the same freedom of 

action as a man, 

In general, the father should 
have greater authority than the 
mother in bringing up the 

children. ____ 

A married woman should not 
accept a job that requires her to 

be away from home overnight. 

Certain jobs should be done by 
women and certain jobs should 

be done by men. 

Wife and husband should share 
the economic responsibility of 

supporting a family ^ 

Women with small and school- 
age children should not work 
outside the home unless 

absolutely necessary , 

WE HAVE NOW COME TO THE END OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK 
YOU VERY MUCH FOR SHARING YOUR EXPERIENCES AND OPINIONS 
WITH US! 
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Qaesiiinnaipe 
for Hndepgndnli 

Slmleiits 

PLEASE NOTE THAT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS PRINTED ON BOTH 
SIDES OF THE PAGE. LET US BEGIN: 

1 . What is your country of origin? 

2. Place where born: rural area urban area 

3. Age (check one): 18-22_ 23-27_ 28-32_ 33-above_ 

4. Sex: ( ) Female ( ) Male 

5. You are now: ( ) a junior ( ) a senior? 

6. Degree in which you are currently enrolled: 
0 B.A 

( ) B.S. 

7. Major(s) (specify) 

8. Minor(s) (specify) _ — 

9. When did you declare your current major? 
( ) Freshman yet. 

( ) Sophomore year 
( ) Junior year 

O 12S 
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10. How firm is your choice of field of study? 
( ) Very firm 

() Moderately firm 

( ) Not very firm 

( ) Will probably change 

1 1 . When did you develop an interest in your current field of study? 
( ) Before coming to this country 

( ) After coming to this country 

12. How did you learn about your current field? 



13 Why did you select your field? Check all the reasons that apply. 
() Field will lead to definite employment opportunities. 
( ) It is a field that will not create conflict with future family responsi- 
bilities. ^ . 
0 It is a field whose content interests me very much regardless ot 

occupational potential. 
( ) The admission criteria for this field are not very strmgent. 
( ) My family expects me to enter this field. 

( ) Other (please specify) — 

14. Before coming to college, were you interested in pursuing another 
field of study? 
0 Yes 
0 No 

If yes, why did you not select it? — 



15. What is the highest level of education you expect to achieve? 
0 Bachelor's degree 

() Master's degree 
( ) Doctorate 

1 6. Probable field and specialization if further studies are desired (please 
specify): 



17. Why did you want to study in the United States? 



18. How much encouragement did your parents give you for studying in 
this country? n™«i«« 

agrealdeal som« aimieM none w mi 

Father 

Mother ~ 
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19. Is your field of study available in the universities of your country? 
(check one) 

( ) Yes (Answer A) 
0 No 

0 I don't know 

20. How would you describe your field of study as it exists in your country? 
0 A field that traditionally attracts mostly women. 

( ) A field that traditionally attracts mostly men. 

( ) It attracts men and women in similar proportions. 

( ) I don't know. 

21 . Are thsre women in professions related to your field of study in your 
country? 

( ) Many 
( ) Some 
( ) Only a few 
() None 
( ) I don't know 

22. Was the decision to pursue your current field of study mostly yours or 
was it influenced mostly by others? 

0 Most my decision 
( ) Mostly by others 
23 How important was each of the following persons in influencing your 
choice of field of study? (check the appropriate column for each) 

not 

very so(T)«wh»l not very impofWm 
impofiani imporlani impofl»nt at all 

• Father 

• Mother 

• Teacher(s) 

• School counselor 

• Professionals in the field 

• College peers 

• Relatives/siblings 

• Mass media 

• Other (please specify): 



24. Did anybody try to discourage you? 
0 No 

( ) Yes If yes, who? (please specify) 

25. What reasons were given? 
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26. Prior to your choice of field of study, what kinds of activities did you 
engage in to prepare yourself for that choice? Check as many as ao- 
ply. ^ ^ 

( ) Talked to teachers about personal preferences and job opportuni- 

( ) Talked to career counselor about personal preferences and job op- 
portunities. ""^ 
( ) Read books about professions and careers. 
( ) Talked with professionals in my chosen field. 
( ) No preparation took place 
0 Other 



27. 



28. 



29. 



Can you identify a particular experience as secondary student that 
significantly influenced your choice of field? 



What do you like best about the field you are in? Rank the three most 
attractive features, with T as the most attractive. 
( ) The discipline is of greit interest to me. 
( ) The discipline requires math/science skills. 
( ) The discipline requires verbal skills/English. 
( ) The field offers many possibilities for finding a job. 
( ) The field has high prestige. 
( ) I like its competitive atmosphere. 
( ) The field is not dominated by one sex. 

What do you like least about your field? Rank the three least attractive 
features, with "1 as the most unattractive 
( ) The coursework is very difficult. 
( ) The field offers few possibilities for finding a job. 
( ) The field requires math/science skills. 
( ) The field requires verbal skills/English. 
( ) The field has low prestige. 
( ) I dislike its competitive atmosphere. 
( ) The field is dominated by one sex. 
( ) There is nothing I dislike about my field. 

30. Is there anyone in your field whom you know personally and whom vou 
consider an example to follow? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

31. If yes. is this person ( ) a woman or ( ) a man? 
128 
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32. Is this person from your country? 
0 Yes 

0 No 

33. Why do you consider this person an example to follow? 



34. Did you know this person before making your choice of field of study? 
0 Yes 

0 No 

35. In your view, what is the most important feature of the occupation you 
plan to have? 

( ) good salary 

( ) chance to help others 

( ) chance to be my own boss 

( ) steady employment 

( ) interesting work 

( ) advancement possibilities 

36. Do you anticipate obstacles as you seek to enter an occupation in your 
field? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

37. If yes. what kinds of obstacles m'ght emerge? Please elaborate. 



NOW WE HAVE SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE AT 
THIS UNIVERSITY. 

University where currently enrolled— 

38. How long have you been at this university? 
years months 

39. Have you studied elsewhere in the United States? 
() No 

0 Yes 

If yes, how many years? months- 

Where? — • 
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40. Who pays for most of your education? 

( ) Family ( ) U.S. government 

( ) This university ( ) Myself 

( ) Home government 0 Other__ 
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41 . How would you describe your friendships with peers of your own sex 
at this university? Check the column that best describes these friend- 
ships: 

strong moderate no friendship 

In the area of social events 

In the area of classwork/ 

studies 

42. How would you describe your friendships with peers of the other sex 
at this university? Check the column that best describes these friend- 
ships: 

strong moderate 'iveak no friendship 

In the area of social events 

In the area of classwork/ 

studies 

43. How would you describe your contacts with faculty memt>ers in your 
department? 

( ) Very close 

( ) Somewhat close 

( ) Not very close 

( ) No contact outside of class 

Why is this so?^ 

44. How would you describe your contacts with teaching assistar *s in your 
department? 

( ) Very close 

( ) Somewhat close 

( ) Not very close 

( ) No contact outside of class 

45. In your department, have you taken or are you taking courses taught 
by female professors? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

46. In your department, have you taken or are you taking courses in which 
female students serve as teaching assistants? 

0 Yes 
0 No 

47. How difficult is it for you to approach the following people? Check the 
column that best describes your degree of difficulty: 

very somewhat not very not difficutt 

drfficuH difficult difficult at all 

Male professors 

Female professors 
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48 How much supporVadvice regarding your current studies do you reg- 
ularly get from the following persons? Check the column that best de- 
scribes the amount of support/advise you get from each. 



ygry VOTy I dOO't 

rnuefi wme Wtte little r»qu«« rt 



Professors " 

Academic program advisor 

Foreign student advisor 

Fellow American students 

Fellow international students 

Non-university friends 

49. If you have had problems regarding your studies, how would you rate 
the advice/support received from the following people? 

I haven 1 

vBfy aofTW¥h»t not very requested 
eWective effective effective ineffective help 

Academic program counselor 

Foreign student advisor 

Professors 

Fellow American students 
Fellow international students 



50. If you have had personal problems \N\\\\e attending this university, how 
would you rate the advice/support received from the following peo- 
ple? 

somewhat not very help not 

effective eHeciive effective ineffective teque^ed 

Professors 

Academic program counselor 
Foreign student advisor 
Fellow students 

Non-univers'ty friends 

51 . Rate the degree of difficulty you have experienced at this university 
in the following matters. For each, check the column that best de- 
scribes the degree of difficulty: 



not very no 
miich some much difficulty 

difficutty difficotty difficulty at alt 



Financial is- 
sues: tuition 
remission, 
scholarships, 
loans, etc. 
Fluency/ 
mastery of 
the English 
language 
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much 

Mastery of 
math sub- 
jects 

Facutty preju'- 
dices about 
the capabili- 
ties of Third 
Worid stu- 
dents 

Racism on 
the part of 

faculty 

Racism on 
the part of 

students 

Sexual 
stereotypes 
on the part of 

the faculty 

Other (please 
specify) 



52. Generally, how have you solved these problems, if any?. 



53. Can you suggest any ways in which your university could improve its 
performance to help you to succeed in your field of study? Be as spe- 
cific as possible. 



54. How many brothers do you have? brothers 

55. How many sisters do you have? sisters 

56. If you have older brothers and sisters who are studying in college or 
who already have a profession, please give their first name, field of 
study, sex, and age. 

Name Field of study Sex Age 



not vttry no 
torrm much difficulty 

drfficutty mcuHty at aM 
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57. Indicate your parent's highest level of education, by checking the ap- 
propriate column. (Answer this even if parent is dead.) 



mrnm comsWe mmka compWe Pw»toet«c* BV M»_ W>D 
amin prinary iwan(Ur> WxniVi nwmpWt 6S «<» «• " 

ntghertSu lit 



Mother's level 

of education — _. 

Father's level 

of education 

Father's principal occupation/field. 
Title of father's position at work. 



Mother's principal occupation/field- 
Title of mother s position at work__ 



58 If your mother does not now hold a paying job. has she ever worked 
outside the home? (including managing her own business or working 
in family business) (check one) 
( ) Yes, she worked previously but not now 
( ) No. she has never worked outside the home 

59. If she has worked outside the home, what different jobs has she held? 
(describe as precisely as you can) 

1 ^ 

2 ■ ~ 

60. Please indicate how many years of the following you took in set 0'.d- 

ary school: . 

math (including algebra, geometry and physics 

trigonometry) chemistry 

biology 

61 . While in secondary school, your teachers were (check one): 
( ) Mostly men 

() Mostly women 

( ) Equally men and women 

62 Did you ever attend coeducational schools (serving both female and 
male students)? Please check all the statements that apply: 
( ) I was never in coeducational school 
( ) I was in coeducational school part of primary 
( ) I was in coeducational school all of primary 
( ) I was in coeducational school part of secondary 
( ) I was in coeducational school all of secondary 
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63. How would you rate yourself relative to you: peers back in secondary 
school in math ability? 

( ) highest 1% of the class 
( ) highest 10% of the class 

0 above average 
( ) average 

( ) below average 

64. How would you rate yourself to your peers back in secondary school 
in science ability? 

( ) highest 1% of the class 

( ) highest 10% of the class 

( ) above average 

( ) average 

( ) below average 

65. If you worked for a wage or salary before coming to the university 
what types of jobs have you held? (Please specify If no job for pay, 
circle "3") 

1 

2 

3 Did not work for pay before commg to university 

66. If you have worked before as a volunteer (a non-paid job), what types 
of jobs have you held? (Please specify If no volunteer jobs» circle '^S*') 
1 

2 ^ 

3 Did not work as a volunteer before coming to university 



PLEASE HELP US UNDERSTAND HOW YOU VIEW MARRIAGE AND 
CAREER OPTIONS. ANSWER ALL THE QUESTIONS BELOW, EVEN IF 
YOU ARE A MALE STUDENT 

67. If your future spouse were opposed to your working after marriage, 
what would you do? Check one statement. 
( ) Choose marriage and forget career. 

( ) Choose marriage and hope that spouse will change mind after 
marriage. 

( ) Choose marriage and try to change future spouse's mind before 
marriage. 

( ) Choose career and forget about marriage. 
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68. Do you expect the location and time requirements of your future oc- 
cupation to conflict with family responsibilities? 

( ) No, there will be no conflict. 

( ) There will be a conflict, but my family needs will take precedence 

over career needs. 
( ) There will be a conflict, but my career needs will take precedence 

over family needs. 

69. At this university, which of the following activities have you undertak- 
en? Choose as many as apply: 

( ) Attended courses dealing with women's issues 
( ) Attended conferences/presentations on women's issues 
( ) Joined clubs or associations concerned with women's issues time 
available 

( ) Have not attended any of the above 

70. How would you rate your knowledge of the women's movement and 
women's rights in general? 

( ) Very knowledgeable (Please answer A) 
( ) Somewhat knowledgeable (Please answer A) 
( ) Not very knowledgeable (Skip to question 71) 
( ) Not knowledgeable at all (Skip to question 71) 

A. Indicate the importance of the following sources to your awareness of 
women's issues by checking the appropriate column: 

very somewfial non very jrriportant 

important important important at all 

• Newspapers and journals 

• TV. programs - 

• General courses in my field 

• Courses dealing specifically 

with women's issues . 

• Presentations and informal 
conversations within the uni- 
versity -™ 

• Participation in feminist and 
professional organizations 

on campus 

• Other (please specify) 
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71 . Imagine yourself in the future, 1 5 years from now. How active are you 
likely to be in both ttie political and professional life of your country? 

not not 
v«ry 9om«wh«t v^ry ftcttv* 

active active adrvQ at all 

In the political life ^ 

In the professional life 

72. Still in the future and 1 5 years from now, in what circumstances would 
you like to find yourself? 

Check only one: 

( ) Single, working full time 

( ) Married, without children, not working 

( ) Married, without children, working part time 

( ) Married, without children, working full time 

( ) Married, with children, working part time 

( ) Married with children, working full time 

( ) Married, with children, not working 

( ) Other (please specify) . 

73. Which of the following statements best describes the occupational 
condition of women in your country? 

( ) Men and women are treated as equals in the job market 
( ) The majority of women attain lower-status jobs than men 
( ) Almost all women have lower-status jobs than men 

74. Which of the following statements besf describes the educational con- 
ditions in your country? 

( ) Men and women attain the same years of education only at the pri- 
mary level. 

( ) Men and women attain the same years of education at primary and 
secondary levels. 

( ) Men and women attain the same years of education at all levels 
(including university). 

( ) There are inequalities between men and women at all levels of ed- 
ucation. 

75. How would you describe the educational experience of boys and girls 
in your country? (check one) 

( ) Teachers expect the same of girls and boys in all subjects. 

( ) Teachers expect less of girls in science and math. 

( ) Teachers expect less of girls in all subjects. 

( ) Others (please explain) 

THE STATEMENTS LISTED BELOW DESCRIBE A VARIETY OF ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD THE ROLES OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. THERE ARE NO 
RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. ONLY OPINIONS. PLEASE EXPRESS 
YOUR OPINIONS ABOUT EACH STATEMENT BY INDICATING WHETHER 
YOU AGREE STRONGLY AGREE MILDLY DISAGREE MILDLY OR DISA- 
GREE STRONGLY 
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Because of past discrimination 
against women in many kinds of 
jobs, they should be given pref- 
erence over equally-qualified 
men. 

A woman should be as free as a 
man to propose marriage, 

A woman should not expect to 
go to exactly the same places or 
to have quite the same freedom 
of action as a man. 

In general, the father should 
have greater authority than the 
mother in bringing up the chil* 
dren. 

A married woman should not ac- 
cept a job that requires her to be 
iway from home overnight. 

Certain jobs should be done by 
women and certain jobs should 
be done by men. 

Wife and husband should share 
the economic responsibility of 
supporting a family 

Women with small and school- 
age children should not work 
outside the home unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

WE HAVE NOW COME TO THE END OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK 
YOU VERY MUCH FOR SHARING YOUR EXPERIENCES AND OPINIONS 
WITH US! 



agree dwtqrrn^ dissprM 

mildty frwldty strongly 
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List of Fields 
of Study and 
Ratini of 
ConveiHonli^ 

MAJOR CATEGORIES OF STUDY BY 
FIELD AND SPECIALIZATION 



Field Conventionality 

Specialization Scale 

A. MANAGERIAL 1 

01 Accounting 01 Financial Accounting 1 

02 Business Administration 01 Organizational Beh. 4 

02 Fin/Accounting 4 

03 Marketing 1 

04 Advertising l 

03 Business Communication 01 Mgt. Inform. System 3 

04 Decision Systems 3 

05 Finance and Business 

Economics 4 

06 International Business 01 Intern. Finance 4 

07 Food Industry Management 2 



08 


Marketing, Packaging 






1 


09 


Advertising 






1 


10 


Management and Organization 






2 


11 


Library and Information 










Management 


01 


Academic Library 


1 


12 


Organizational Behavior 






2 


13 


Communication Management 






2 


14 


Safety and Systems 










Management 






4 


15 


Public Administration 


01 


Health Care Policies 


1 


16 


Public Affairs 


01 


Economic Devel. 


1 


17 


Labor and Industrial Relations 






2 


18 


Operation Research 


01 


Statistics 


2 


19 


Management Science 


01 


Applied Statistics 


3 


20 


Social Science 






0 


21 


Production Operation 










Management 






2 


22 


Office Management 






1 


23 


Hotel Management 








B. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CAREERS 






3 


01 


Aerospace Eng. 


01 


Dynamics & Control 


3 


02 


Surveying Eng. 






4 


03 


Applied Mechanics 






3 


04 


Biomedical Eng. 


01 


Laser Applicat. 


3 


05 


Chemical Eng. 


01 


Process 


3 






02 


Electrochemistry 


3 






03 


Corrosion 


3 




Civil Eng. 


01 


Transportation 


4 






02 


Structure 


4 






03 


Geotechnical 


4 






04 


Building Scien. or 










Hydraulics 


4 


07 


Computer Eng. 






3 


08 


Computer & Informal. Sciences 


01 


Systems Programing 


3 






02 


Theoretical Comp. 


3 






03 


Language Theory 


3 






04 


Artificial Intell. 


3 






05 


Mathematical 


3 






06 


Theory & Computat, 


3 






07 


Graphics Animation 


3 






08 


Data Base 


3 






09 


VLSI Synthesis 










(Integrated circuits) 


3 






10 


Software Eng, 


3 






n 


Networks 


3 


09 


Electrical Eng. 


01 


Communication 


3 




02 


Optic. Fiber Laser 


3 






03 


Microelectronics 


3 
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10 Environmental Eng. 

1 1 Industrial/Systems Eng. 



04 
05 
06 
07 
08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

01 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 



Biomedical Instrum. 3 

Computer Eng. 3 

Robotics 3 

Artificial Intelli. 3 
Vision Image 

Processing 3 

Telecommunications 3 

Semiconductors 3 

Power 3 

Photonics 3 

Plasmas 3 

Microwave 3 

Electromagnetics 3 

Math Systems 3 

Signal Processing 3 

Control Systems 3 

VI SI 3 

Sanitation 4 

Manufacturing 3 

Health Systems 3 
Production 3 
Finance 3 
Ergonomics 3 



12 


Material Science Eng. 








13 


Management Eng. 




Biomechanics 


3 


14 


Mechanical Eng. 


01 


3 




02 


Control 


3 






03 


Combustion 


3 






04 


Heat Transfer 


3 






05 


Design 


3 






06 


Solar Energy 


3 






07 


Agricultural 


3 


15 


Mineral/Mining Eng. 


01 


Coffosion 


4 




02 


Soil Minerology 


4 


16 


Nuclear Eng. 


01 


Design 


4 


17 


Ocean Marine Eng. 




Reservoir Eng. 


4 


18 


Petroleum Eng. 


01 


4 


19 


Programing & Data Processing 






3 


20 


Ceramics Eng. 






3 


C. 


EXACT SCIENCES 




Dynamic Control 


3 


01 


AstrOfiomy 


01 


3 


02 


Astrophysics 


01 


MM Radio 


3 


03 


Chemistry 


01 


Organic 


2 




02 


Biochemistry 


2 






03 


Physical Chemistry 


2 






04 


Organic Synthesis 


2 






05 


Electrochemistry 


2 






06 


Inorganic 


2 
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07 


Analytical 


2 


04 


Geography 


01 


Population 


3 






02 


Cartography 


3 






03 


Comp. Mapping 


3 






04 


Economic Development 


3 


05 


Geology 


01 


Petrology 


3 






02 


Computer Mapping 


3 






03 


Economic Geology 


3 


06 


Geodetic Science 


01 


Photogrametry 


3 


07 


Geo Engineering 


01 


Rock Mechanics 


4 


08 


Geophysics 


01 


Seismology 


4 






02 


Rock Physics 


4 


09 


Mathematics 


01 


Probabi lity/ Brownian 










Motion 


2 






02 


Hyperlx)lic Geometry 


2 






03 


Numerical Analysis 


2 






04 


Applied 


2 






05 


Graph Theory 


2 






06 


Differential Equations 


2 






07 


Computational Math 


2 






08 


Statistics 


2 


10 


Meteorology 


01 


Satellite Meteorology 


3 


11 


Physics 


01 


Low Temperature 


3 






02 


Theory 


2 






03 


Elementary Particles 


3 






04 


Metal Clusters 


3 






05 


Geophysics 


3 






06 


Nuclear 


3 






07 


Atomics 


3 






08 


Laser 


3 


12 


Statistics 


01 


Optimal Experimental 










Design 


2 






02 


Theoretical Statistics 


2 






03 


Inference 


2 






04 


Decision Theory 


2 






05 


Business Statistics 


2 






06 


Probabilities 


2 






07 


Biostatistics 








08 


Computational 


2 


D. 


AGRICUtTURAL 






3 


01 


Agricultural Eng, 


01 


Food Eng. 


3 






02 


Resource Development 


3 






03 


Power and Machinery 


4 


02 


Forestry 


01 


Wood Science 


4 






02 


Tree Physiology 


4 


03 


Agronomy 






3 


04 


Food Science 


01 


Sensory Eval. of Foods 


1 






02 


Microbiology 


1 
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03 Food Engineering 

04 Nutrition 



1 
1 



E. 


MEDICINE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


2 


01 


Biological Sciences 


01 


Developmental Biology 


2 






02 


Molecular Genetics 


2 






03 


Plant Breeding 


2 






04 


Cell Biology 


2 






05 


Molecular Biology 


2 






06 


Marine 


3 






07 


Oceanography 


3 






08 


Plant pathology 


2 






09 


Horticulture 


2 


02 


Microbiology 


01 


Development 


2 






02 


Genetic Engineering 


2 






03 


Genetics 


2 






04 


Molecular Genetics 


2 






05 


Immunology 


2 






06 


Herpes Viruses 


2 


03 


Physiology & Biophysics 


01 


Molecular 


1 






02 


Microbiology 


1 






03 


Exercise 


1 


04 


Preventive Medicine/Health 
Behavior 






1 


05 


Pharmacy/Pharmaceutics 


01 


Pharmacognosy 


2 






02 


Electrophysiology 


2 






03 


Physical Chemistry 


2 






04 


Drug Formulation 


2 


06 


Parasitology 


01 


Protozoan Immunology 


2 






02 


Immunizations 


2 


07 


Physical Therapy 






0 


08 


Dentistry 






0 


09 


Zoology 






2 


10 


Medical Technology 


01 


Laboratory Sciences 


1 


11 


Nursing 


01 


Critical Care 


0 






02 


Pediatrics 


0 


12 


Health Services 


01 


Economics 


1 


13 


Ecology 


01 


Reproductive 
Energetics 


2 






02 


Nutrients 


2 






03 


Natural Resources 
Mgment 


2 






04 


Forestry 


2 






05 


Aquatic 


2 


14 


Entomology 


01 


Acaralogy 


2 






02 


Insect Physiology 


2 






03 


Ecology 


3 






04 


Biological Control 


2 


15 


Veterinarian Medicine 


01 


Avian Medicine 


3 
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16 Animal Sciences 

17 Botany 

18 Medicine 

19 Pathology 



02 Bacteriology 

01 Animal Psychology 

01 Pediatrician 

01 Immunology 

02 Cell Biology 



F. SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

01 Anthropology 

02 Communication Sciences & 

Disorders 



03 Economics 



04 East Asian Studies 



05 Education 



01 
02 
01 
02 
03 
04 

05 
06 
07 
08 
09 

10 
11 
01 

01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



Audiology 
Speech Pathology 
Agricultural Economics 
Trade & Development 
Market Structure 
International Eco. & 

Finance 
Public Finance 
Macro Economics 
Labor Economics 
Consumer Economics 
Development 
Economics 
Econ. of Dev Countries 
Applied Economics 
Comparative 
Philosophy 
Administration 
Education 
ESL 

Child Development 
Counseling 

Curriculum & Instruction 
Computer-Based 

Training 
Educational Psychology 
Gender Studies 
Higher Education 
Home Economics 
Instructional Technology 
International Education 
Literacy 
Policy Studies 
Sociology of Education 
Statistics 

Teacher in Sciences 
Teacher in Agriculture 
Teacher in Math 
Special Ed. 



2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 



0 
0 

3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

3 
3 

1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
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22 Physical Ed. 0 

23 Music 0 

24 Secondary Education 0 

06 Internationa! Relat. 01 Middle East 3 

02 Latin America 3 

03 International 

Development 3 

07 Middle Eastern Studies 1 

08 Latin American Studies 01 Governt. Int. Business 2 

02 Economics 2 

09 Political Sciences 01 International Relations 3 

02 Comparative Politics 3 

10 Psychology 01 Personality/Clinical i 

02 Educational Psychology 1 

03 Cognition, Memory & 

Perception 2 

04 Personnel/Organ. 

Psych, 2 

05 Social Psychology 1 

06 Measurement & 

Research 2 

07 Behavioral 

Neuroscience 2 

08 Intercultural Comm. 1 

09 Devi. Psychology 1 

11 Sociology 01 Education 0 

02 Methodo 1 

03 Rural 1 

04 Economy 1 

05 Conflict and Change 1 

06 Population Studies/ 

Demography 1 

07 Organizational Behavior 1 

08 Ethnic Relations 1 

09 Human Ecology 1 

12 Social Work 01 Health 0 

02 Community 

Development 0 

13 Social Policy 01 Comparative 2 

14 Urban & Regional Planning 01 Transportation 2 

02 Housing 2 

03 Resources 2 

04 City Planning 2 

15 African Studies 1 

16 Political Sciences 3 

G. HOME ECONOMICS 0 

01 Home Economics 01 Hospitality & Tourism 0 

02 Consumer Economics 0 

ERIC l^j 



03 Family Resource 

Manag. 

04 Housing 

05 Human Nature 



0 
0 
0 



H. HUMANITIES 

01 History 



02 Languages 



03 Linguistics 



04 Literature 



05 Philosophy 

06 Religion/Theology 

I. FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

01 Art 

02 Fashion Design 

03 Interior Design/Applied Design 

04 Music 



05 Drama 

06 Dance 

J. COMMUNICATIONS 

01 Film, Cinema and TV Production 

02 Journalism 



01 Southeast Asia 

02 U.S. 

03 Asia 

01 French 

02 African Languages 

03 Oriental Languages 

04 English 

05 Japanese 

01 Syntax 

02 Sociolinguistics 

03 Tibeto-Burman Studies 

04 Computational 

Linguistics 

05 African Lang. 

01 Black American 

02 Criticism 

03 Chinese 

04 Comparative 

05 Drama 

06 English 

07 Feminism 

08 Latin American 

09 Spanish 

10 Third World 

1 1 Spanish American Lit. 
01 Medieval Philosophy 



01 Art History 

02 Graphic Arts 

01 Textile & Clothing 

01 Piano 

02 Composition 

03 Performance 



01 Intern. Comm. Culture 

01 Public Relations 

02 Agricultural Journalism 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 

1 
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03 Communications 



04 Telecommunications 



03 News Editorial 

01 Political 

Communications 

02 Mass Media 

03 Corporate 

Communication 



1 
1 

1 

2 



K. LAW 

01 Law 



01 International Law 

02 Int. Business Law 



2 
2 



L. ARCHITECTURE 

01 Architecture 



01 Landscape 

02 Housing 

03 Design 
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